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THEATRE-BY-THE-SEA 


MATUNUCK, R. I. 


A Professional Summer Theatre is 
now accepting a limited number of 


APPRENTICES 


to act if qualified or to do technical and managerial work, who may 
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apply for a minimum of 5 Weeks or a maximum of || Weeks between 


June 20—September § 
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Only charge is: Room and board in Theatre Colony — $21 a week 
JEFFREY LYNN 

I] benefited greatly by Miss Irvine's 

sincere and exacting instruction. The 

work in the Irvine Studio for the Theatre 


was fascinating and proved an open 
sesame to the Stage and to Hollywood.”’ 


SUMMER COURSE IN 
NEW YORK 
July 10 — August 15 
23rd ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION ~ 
thorough, professional training 


STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 
Weekly productions in model Learn to Act by Acting 


theatre. Free auditions. Career 
consultations 


Apply Winter Address: 34 EDGEHILL ROAD, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 














MASS. 


NEIL McFEE SKINNER, Managing Director 





A limited number of Junior Members trained for Stage, Screen and Radio in connection with the professions 
Continue your training for a professional 
career this World's Farr season and enjoy acting company. The ideal combination of actual experience plus expert training designed to enhance thy 
New York's many advantages and | ability of each individual. Rehearsing and playing under professional direction 


opportunities 
BEGINNING AND ADVANCED WORK — A program of unusual significance is being prepared forty | 








1S W. 6774 ST., N.Y.C. 





THE | be V | N b 1939 summer season in recognition of the 25th anniversary of the first Provincetown Plays 4 
| For information write to Ne 
S7UD/0 FOR THE THEATRE | EDITH WARMAN SKINNER, Box 296, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh,fi | 3 
| 29 
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y THEATRE SCHOOL June 26 to 
Stratford-on-Avon, England Oth Season August 19 
. is a charming 400 year old house with Ce af Bt 
mat eaturing 
a quiet garden within easy walking distance MILTON STIEFEL f . 8 - 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. It is E I G H = 
maintained as a sort of club where unusual f 
social activities combine with daily con- TWO THEATRES P L A Y 5 
ferences, rehearsals and lectures on the e@ Students have their own by 
theatre in general and Shakespeare in par- 4 
ticular, conducted by outstanding actors Moder Playhouse + 
from the theatre and others of authority. e Student Stock Co. under 
Fifth Season professional directors wae igh L 
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America’s Most Beautiful Summer Theatre - 


Eight-week course — July and August 


* PLAYERS THEATRE 


CLINTON, CONNECTICUT 


Last season students acted with 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 








Under the personal direction of Jackson Halliday 


RICHARD BENNETT — FRED STONE — PHIL BAKER—J. HAROLD MURRAY 
MARGARET ANGLIN — BETTINA HALL— NORMA TERRIS— JAMES RENNIE 


Technique of Acting — Voice Development — Scenic Design — Direction — Make-up 


SWIMMING — GOLF — BOATING — HORSEBACK RIDING 


Write for Booklet 
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Do YOU Know 
How to Speak? 


) The value of proper voice training is empha- 
sized by all professional actors. Lynn Fontanne 
sys, “The first essential of acting technique 
s woice control knowing how to pitch and 
throw your voice so as to fill a theatre.’ 


MARIAN RICH 


announces 
A modern method of 


Second season intensive summer course in 
New York City. Six weeks, July-August. 


production 


voice 


FOR INFORMATION 


29 West 56 Street, New York CO-5-5834 
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The 
Theatre-in-the-Woods 


The most beautiful open air theatre in America 
AND APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


8 WEEKS’ SEASON 
COMMENCING JULY 1st 


8th Season of Light and Grand Operas 
— Musical and Dramatic Training, for 
Serious and Talented Students 
“APPEAR WITH PROFESSIONALS” 
Greek Evans, Director 


Mme. Henriette Wakefield, Vocal Dept 
(25 years Met. Opera) 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 








BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Announces Twelfth Season 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


Nine weeks beginning June 96. 
Training in acting only, through 
class-work, individual instruction, 
student productions, and study of 
the work of a distinguished acting 
company. Six resident teachers. 


Visiting Stars of the 1938 Season: 


Katherine Alexander Edith Barrett 
Donald Cook Jane Cowl 


Violet Heming Eugenie Leontovich 
Florence Reed Fred Stone 
Jane Wyatt 


For information regarding acceptance: 


F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama Schoo! 

















Telephone NOR. 2057 Stockbridge, Mass. 
= —e 
RIC THEATRE The PENINSULA 
and SCHOOL PLAYERS 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island. Mass. 
June, July, August 28th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


&. Broadway Company giving seven perform 
ances a week 


b. Acting opportunities for 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 


qualifying students 


a. Stage (Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, Di 
recting, Acting 

b. Screen (Sound and Action, Screen tests 

¢. Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting. An 
nouncing 

d. The Bandbox (An intimate Student Theatre 


Address MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
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Summer Theatre Colony 
in Wisconsin's North Woods 


on the shores of Green Bay 
FIFTH SEASON 
The colony offers unusual advantages to an apprentice 
group. 


@ Actual experience with professional cast in the Wharf 
Theatre and the Theatre in a Garden. 


@ Participation in every phase of theatre work. 
Music Dancing Sports 
8 weeks: July 6-August 26 
For catalogue address 
CAROLINE B. FISHER 
P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, California 
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WESTCHESTER 


PLAYHOUSE 


Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Manager 
RICHARD SKINNER 


Director 
DAY TUTTLE 


in association with 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


announce a sixth season of the 


SUMMER DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


8 Weeks July 3—August 27 


Courses: Technique of Acting, Scenes, 
Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, 
Diction, Dance. Also, observation of 
rehearsals. Qualifying students appear 
in Playhouse productions. 
Distinguished stars who heve recently eppesred 
at Mt. Kisco: Ethe! Barrymore, Ina Claire, Henry 
Fonda, Eugenie Leontovich, Ruth Gordon, Eve 
Le Gallienne, Margeret Sulleven, Frances Farmer 
Mildred Natwick and Sylvie Sidney. 
FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 

Tamara Daykarhanove's 

School for the Stage 
29 West 56 Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-5834 





ROCHESTER SUMMER 
STUDENT THEATRE SCHOOL 


410 Emerson Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Entire Student Company 
LEONARD ALTOBELL, Director 
Recently with 
“LE THEATRE DES QUATRE SAISONS” 
(of PARIS, FRANCE) 
STUDENTS! Learn to act by actual experience 


gained by active participation in at least five pr 
ductions of our Summer Season 


ENTIRE CAST AND COMPANY MADE 
UP OF STUDENT ACTORS! 
Send for our Catalogue Explaining in Detail 
r Unique STUDENT STOCK COMPANY 


Fourth Stock Season: June 10-Sept. 2 














Vandamm 


MAURICE EVANS brings Falstaff, accompanied by jovial tavern compan- 
ions, back to Broadway in a revival of Shakespeare’s Henry /V (Part 7). 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WINNING DESIGNS — CHARLES 
MORGAN ON SINGLENESS OF 
MIND— MAN OF THE HOUR 


EADING architects, the Board of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy, even the hard-boiled race of 
theatre consultants, are all highly pleased 
with the results of the architectural com- 
petition for a Festival Theatre and Fine 
Arts Building held under the auspices 
of the A. N. T. and A. The prize-winning 
designs will be analyzed by Lee Simonson 
with especial reference to their virtues 
as modern theatres in the June issue of 
THEATRE ARTS. The First Prize of $1000 
has gone to three young men in Detroit 
acting as associates— Erro Saarinen, 
Ralph Rapson and Frederic James. Both 
Second and Third Prizes of $600 and 
$400 went to Philip L. Goodwin and 
Edward D. Stone, associated architects 
of New York City. The Honorable Men- 
tions, which carried a prize of $100 each, 
were given to Richard Neutra, Los 
Angeles; Hugh Stubbins and Marc Peter, 
Jr., Boston; Bissell Alderman and Wil- 
liam Hartmann, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Henry E. Hebbeln, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; Will Rice Amon, New York City. 
The jury was composed of: Lawrence B. 
Anderson, Leslie Cheek, Jr., Antonin 


he, 
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Mr. Carp, the frail man with ‘faun mous- 
tache’ who entrances audiences at Set to 
Music with his soundless imitation of the 
call of a fish, is impersonated by Richard 
Haydn, a young, robust Englishman. 
Drawing by Grant Macdonald. 
© 

GIVEN its first productions in 
America (at the Curtis Institute and 
later at the Metropolitan) Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, by the Italo-Ameri- 
can Gian Carlo Menotti, isnow sched- 
uled in four Italian opera houses. 
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THEATRE 
THE MOST interesting thing about 


the three winners of the prizes in the 
Architectural Competition is that 
they are all young men. Here are 
some of the biographical notes ac- 
companying the news release: 

Erro Saarinen, born Finland, 
1910; came to U. S. in 1923 with his 
father, Eliel Saarinen; graduated 
Yale School of Architecture in 1934; 
with Finnish architect Jarl Eklund 
rebuilt Swedish Playhouse at Hel- 
singfors, Finland, 1935, and in con- 
nection with this, studied European 
theatre planning; with Eliel Saarinen 
has built Fenton Community House, 
Fenton, Mich., and is now with J. 
F. and W. A. Kidd, Architects. 

Frederic James, born 1915, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; studied painting at 
Kansas City Art Institute, stage 
design and architecture at Univer- 
sity of Michigan, graduating 1938; 
wide experience in stage production. 

Ralph Rapson, born 1916, Alma, 


Mich.; studied at Alma College, .: 


graduated College of Architecture, 
University of Michigan, 1938; prize- 
winner Ladies’ Home Fournal small 
house competition; studying town 
planning at Cranbrook Academy of 
Arts under Eliel Saarinen. 


a 
iMUFERES!, a Spanish version of 
The Women, has been highly and un- 
expectedly successful in Buenos 
Aires, where the conditions under 
which women live are very different 
from those of Clare Boothe’s per- 
sonae. A production distinctly above 
the general standard and a splendid 
performance by Mecha Ortiz in the 
leading role are credited with an 
extraordinary run of 130 perform- 
ances at full prices, continued during 
an Argentine summer at lower rates. 


& 
ARTHUR BYRON, president of 
Actors’ Equity, celebrated a half 
century of acting with three hun- 
dred characterizations and ten thou- 
sand performances to his credit. 
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Raymond, Lee Simonson and Roland 
A. Wank. 

More than 600 architects were entered 
in this competition, and 126 completed 
their plans within the specified time. 
Mr. Conger Goodyear, president of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, defined the purpose as follows: “To 
focus the best architectural intelligence 
on the problem of stage design so that 
eventually theatres beautiful in design 
and highly efficient in their technical 
features can be built throughout the 
country. The designs were submitted 
as an exercise in planning a combined 
theatre and fine arts centre.’ 


ALSTAFF, Jimmy Durante and Ethel 

Merman, with a touch of Joe Cook, 
make up a large part of the drama menu 
in New York this month. In Nazi-land, 
on the contrary, Herr Goebbels has 
expelled certain German clowns, for- 
bidding them to act again because their 
gaiety seemed to him ‘to lack a positive 
attitude toward National Socialism’. 
There is further comment on humor in 
the published volume of Charles Mor- 
gan’s successful play, The Flashing Stream, 
which comes from London and which 
contains beside the play itself a prefatory 
essay which Mr. Morgan invites us to 
consider the major work if we so desire. 
There is much penetration in this essay 
(on Singleness of Mind), not the least of 
it in the paragraphs in which Mr. Mor- 
gan tries to show the joy there is in 
sharing the laughter of others, and the 
desperate fear—that only genius or 
geniality overcomes — of being the ob- 
ject of ridicule. ‘Every age’, he says, ‘has 
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its own weapon against genius and single- 
ness of mind. Ours is the cult of uni- 
formity. Class by class, men are included 
by a hedge of prescribed opinion; so, 
perhaps, they were always; but in the 

ast to break it down was to rebel and 
carried with it the penalties and honors 
of rebellion; today it is an act of petty 
indecency at which all good citizens 
laugh behind their hands. Uniformity 
has become so great and so insidious a 
persecution that the peril of genius is not 
so much that it may be sneered at as that 
it may learn to sneer at itself.’ 


game SHERWOOD, ‘manof the hour’, 
author of one of the outstanding 
hits of the season and President of the 
Dramatists’ Guild, proves the scope of 
his social as well as his theatrical outlooks 
both by supporting with enthusiasm such 
a plan as that for a Theatre Festival at 
Dartmouth (see his article in this issue) 
and by the fact that he senses the impor- 
tance of strengthening the ties between 
North and South America by a greater 
mutual understanding. He spent his re- 
cent vacation in Buenos Aires where he 
was the subject of active newspaper 
comments, all of them more than usually 
responsive to Mr. Sherwood’s breadth of 
interest and social point of view. Critica, 
strongly anti-Fascist, stressed his stal- 
wart stand for democracy. La Nacién, 
the leading literary paper, praised his 
creative ability, crediting it to the mixed 
origins of the American people. And by 
way of rounding out the picture the 
Herald, which is the organ of the British 
community in Buenos Aires, found Mr. 
Sherwood splendidly Anglo-American. 


THE STATE of North Carolina, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, is responsible for a 
news note saying that the city of 
Raleigh and, in fact, the entire 
state, has become opera-conscious 
through the activity of the Raleigh 
Opera Group, an amateur company 
with a ‘homespun’ production. The 
group began with Cavalleria, followed 
that with a sold-out Tales of Hoff- 
mann, on March 6 announced J/ 
Trovatore, and is preparing ‘by re- 
quest’ a June production of Martha. 
The parts are all taken by local sing- 
ers — an accountant, ametre-reader, 
a postal clerk, a dowager, a Junior 
Leaguer and students—a _ cross- 
section of the city. 


6 
ANY EXPEDIENT which makes 
drama books move faster is acting in 
the best interests of the theatre by 
expanding its audience. And so the 
success of the Theatrical Lending 
Library recently instituted by the 
Book Mark in New York is encour- 
aging. The Book Mark supplies not 
only current books on acting, direc- 
tion, lighting, make-up, dance, as 
well as published plays, but also the 
older, and often more valuable, 
books which publishers have al- 
lowed to go out of print. If enthusi- 
astic patronage of this library could 
persuade publishers to reprint books 
such as Allardyce Nicoll’s Masks, 
Mimes and Miracles, Rennert’s Span- 
ish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega, 
John Palmer’s The Comedy of Man- 
ners, that would be a good job done. 


s 

THEATRE BOOKS and theatre 
collections are becoming increasingly 
important elements in libraries, 
public and university, as witness the 
fact that the recently organized 
Theatre Library Association is hold- 
ing its annual meeting on June 21 in 
San Francisco at the same time as 
the American Library Association of 
which it is an affiliate. 
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Sweet Creatures of Bombast 


B roadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


‘ FYAnisu plump Jack and banish all the world.’ Banish the comics, 
B the clowns, the jokesters and the zanies, and more than half the 
theatre is gone. In this year of grace Broadway has not banished them. 
From Victor Moore to Jimmy Durante, from Bea Lillie to Sophie 
Tucker, from Olsen and Johnson to Jimmy Savo, it has welcomed 
them with open arms. In spite of alarms foreign and domestic, in spite 
of an increasing political and social conscience among playwrights, the 
winter has had its full share of laughter, and Shakespeare with his 
usual timeliness has led the way. Once again that sweet creature of 
bombast, that nimble-witted tun of man, Jack Falstaff, has rolled into 
sight reminding us that Shakespeare, born in the month of April Fool, 
can lard the lean earth with laughter as well as purge it with tears. 
Maurice Evans has presented the first part of Henry JV with the 
same success that greeted his Richard II and his full-length Hamlet. 


Henry IV Once more he has led his Shakespearean battalions to victory. He has 
(Part I) again placed the marshal’s baton in the hands of Margaret Webster, 


who has shown the skill of her generalship by the smooth flowing of the 
play as a whole and the confidence with which the actors under her 
leadership move through their roles. She has succeeded in divesting 
them of the constraint which usually descends on most performers in 
the presence of Shakespeare. Her actors are at their ease in blank 
verse, even when they do not know how to use it for its full beauty and 
color. The intricacies of plot and counterplot, of argument and in- 
vective, are carried with so firm and forthright a hand that the main 
line of conflict emerges from the mass of complication. The story of 
dynastic struggle and young rivalry becomes exciting in her hands. 
Her inventiveness in domestic detail is particularly appropriate to 
this play, which moves throughout, even in its royal scenes, in an 
atmosphere of ordinary, everyday life. Not only do the tavern scenes 
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abound in realistic homely details, but such glimpses as we have of 
Hotspur in his home, of the Welsh Glendower and his family, of 
Henry IV worrying, as all fathers do, over their sons’ misspent youth, 
stress this note of common humanity. Her staging, like David Ffolkes’ 
scenery, is in the straight English tradition. It makes no claim to 
striking originality but succeeds in its intention of making the play 
swift-moving and vigorous entertainment. 

Not by any means the least of the advantages the American 
theatre has gained by Maurice Evans’ continued popularity is the 
opportunity his productions afford for young actors to display and 
develop their talent. Wesley Addy and Edmond O’Brien as Hotspur 
and Prince Hal bring to the play a fresh and valiant note. They speak 
and move well; Wesley Addy especially has a tense, nervous grace 
admirably suited to the impatient Percy. Edmond O’Brien, less 
flexible but no less mettlesome, plays in a more romantic key. It is 
difficult to imagine that these youngsters have fleshed their swords in 
blood, that Hotspur has ‘discomfited great Douglas’ and is so in- 
vincible in battle that his name alone is worth an army, or that Hal 
can lead his father’s forces to success the instant he puts his mind to 
such serious business. Though there is as yet too little ballast in their 
performance, these young actors bring to it a quality of line and word 
that is fresh, individual and intelligent. 

But it is that arrant rogue and realist Sir John Falstaff himself 
who makes Henry IV (Part I) a thing of manifold delights. Shake- 
speare’s greatest comic creation is as much a challenge to the actor as 
is the transcendent, tragic figure of Hamlet. Within the ample cir- 
cumference of Falstaff’s girdle are lodged all the earthy joys and 
frailties of man. In him there is no conflict since mind and body are 
at one. His wit stands guard over his pleasure; his morality or lack of 
it is the result of logic based on common sense. He turns the whole 
chivalric legend inside out on the very field of honor where Hotspur 
dies a hero’s death. ‘What is honor?’ cries Falstaff, ‘a word. What is 
that word honor? air. . . . Give me life!’ 

It is Falstaff’s relish for life, his avid, unblushing appetite for good 
wine, good wenches and good talk that makes him so irresistible a 
figure. To play him adequately is to play him for the mud that clings 
to his feet as well as for the merry glint in his eye as he dandles Mis- 
tress Quickly, or invents a new lie to divert the Prince. Maurice Evans 
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Stars 
In Your Eyes 
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plays the witty, merry knight of Falstaff’s own description, ‘a goodly, 
portly man, i’ faith and a corpulent, of a cheerful look and a pleasing 
eye’. He is bewhiskered and bepadded out of all semblance of his 
normal shape, but his smile and his winning personal charm come 
through the heaviest makeup. He plays comedy with a light touch, 
buoyant beneath his bombast, but he never cuts below the surface of 
Falstaff’s gaiety into the coarse and lusty subsoil from which such 
men are fashioned. As with his Richard and his Hamlet he presents 
the character, he does not interpret it. The outward form and the word 
are there, but there is no indication of the forces that molded the form, 
the overtones that give the word significance. He has imposed a 
roughness on his voice, but he has not lowered its pitch, nor altered 
its pattern. Yet so deft and beguiling is his comedy, so nimble his 
tongue, that his merry knight proves the pleasantest of companions. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Evans will soon add Congreve, 
Sheridan and Wilde to his Shakespearean repertory, giving New York 
a classic theatre as cleverly directed and as diverting as this produc- 
tion. 

Jimmy Durante romping through Stars in Your Eyes may seem 
a far cry from the Bard of Avon, but there is no doubt that he is kin 
to whatever zestful Elizabethan comic first created Jack Falstaff. 
Though the Wiman show gives Durante none of the verbal fireworks 
with which Shakespeare so lavishly provided his leading comedian, 
Durante himself shares with Falstaff an unbridled joy in life, and has 
an equal resourcefulness. His devices, his bright ideas, are the joy and 
bane of the cock-eyed Hollywood fable through which he charges. 
When everything is at a standstill on Sound Stage ‘No. 7’ because 
“Jeanette Adair’ Merman, all too bright particular star of the Mono- 
tone Picture Corp. has thrown a fit of temper, or because the new 
author has fallen in love with the wrong girl, Durante dashes in with 
his train of cup-bearers, consuming coffee — as fat Jack consumed sack 
— and saving the situation with a spate of fantastic ideas, which over- 
whelm all obstacles, including the English language. Scorning the 
limitations of modern speech and not having the riches of the Eliza- 
bethans at his command, he bursts into ‘exubelant and catasrophobic’ 
expressions of his own, which add immensely to the gaiety of nations. 

For comedy through sheer vitality, Durante is undisputed cham- 
pion. He can tear you off an old joke, chant a song, execute a routine 
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step with a vigorous and exact intention which is irresistible. It is a 
familiar pattern tempered on a thousand stages, but it is still un- 
beatable. A door swings open (or a crash from the band creates the 
same effect), Durante shoots forward, there is an exchange, long or 
short, with another actor — question, answer, question — and then 
bang, and BANG, the wisecrack snaps out, the hat is thrown on the 
floor with a characteristic swing and stamp, like a spring released. 
The high moment of the new show is when Durante, with Miss Mer- 
man as his stooge, parodies this comic routine. It is vaudeville at its 
best, with all the familiar tricks in evidence — the exchange of jokes 
with the orchestra leader, the give and take with the audience, the 
implication that it is all a riot, great fun, nothing to it, that it is a 
frolic in which, by the grace of God, everyone could take part if he 
wanted to. There is no mystic abyss between actor and listener. The 
flood of the performer’s vitality pours out across the footlights, stirring 
the blood, lifting the heart, tickling the diaphragm. It seems easy, 
accidental, sheer play. The technical proficiency, the expertise, the 
skill in timing, in hitting with so broad a bludgeon so exact a mark, is 
all carefully concealed but can easily be gauged by comparison with 
the merely raucous, which in Hellzapoppin, for instance, is used as a 
substitute. 

Ethel Merman flaunts through her temper-ish role with humorous 
competence, doing exceptional justice to several good songs, among 
them ‘A Lady Needs a Change’ and ‘I’ll Pay the Check’. Mildred 
Natwick, as an angular and disillusioned script-writer, has a riotous 
moment with Jimmy Durante when they ride through a mad whirl of 
moving picture scenery projected on the screen behind them and 
seeming to overwhelm them in a jumble of lunatic perspectives. Once 
again Jo Mielziner has used the peripatetic scenery he has found so 
effective in his recent musicals. There are a sufficiency of bright cos- 
tumes and merry song-and-dance interludes to sustain an evening 
which owes its chief pleasure to the dynamics of Jimmy Durante and 
the pulsating rhythms of Ethel Merman. 


Off to Buffalo!, which had a hard time overcoming its directional 
title and getting to New York for even a brief stay, gave Joe Cook an 
opportunity to impersonate himself and to remind the theatregoer of 
still another comic type, the ingratiating clown, the bland and beam- 
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ing mountebank with his tricks and jugglery. He trundled his absurd 
gadgets into this show with his familiar, winning enthusiasm, buoyant 
without being violent. Where Durante explodes, Joe Cook bubbles. 
He is deft, agile, intimate. He draws his audience to him, instead of 
hammering at it. His rounded eyebrows, his broad-gauge smile, his 
nimble wit, excuse his rogueries. Like Falstaff he is full of the milk of 
human kindness and will forgive those he has defrauded with so much 
charm that they are ready, even eager, to be mulcted again. He also 
has Falstaff’s gift for throwing out verbal smoke screens. ‘I'll tell you 
all about it,’ he says, in answer to an embarrassing question and 
proceeds to recount a long, complex, factual and utterly irrelevant 
tale with such intensity, creating with voice, tempo and emphasis 
such interest and suspense, that everyone is enthralled. By the time he 
has reached his meaningless climax the force of his hearers’ original 
anger is broken. So Falstaff carries off the Gadshill affair, filling the 
air with words that end in laughter at his lying inventions rather than 
mockery of his cowardice. He has deflected the blows and turned the 
moment to his own advantage. 


Laughter is left completely out of the picture Lillian Hellman 
paints of a Southern family. Tallulah Bankhead as one of The Little 
Foxes, ‘the little foxes that spoil the vines’, returns to Broadway in 
an effective part. Miss Hellman’s Hubbard family is indeed a menace 
to the vineyards of the world, preying upon society and tearing at each 
other. Clever, voracious and utterly without scruple, the two Hub- 
bard brothers and their sister Regina have fought their way up from 
the ranks of petty merchants in a Southern town and are now on the 
eve of putting through a big business deal. They have achieved domi- 
nance of the local scene either by superior intelligence or by marriage 
—one brother having married Birdie, last representative of a dead 
aristocracy, and Regina having inadvertently acquired a kindly, 
decent, but now moribund man as her husband. The play is concerned 
with the plots and counterplots by which the three members of the 
Hubbard family strive to gain control of the new business set-up which 
promises to make them all millionaires. There will be enough for 
everyone, but rapacity and a lust for power makes them turn on each 
other, using every means from theft to murder to achieve their ends. 
The result of this is exciting melodrama which leaves behind it the 
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ETHEL MERMAN AND JIMMY DURANTE have another hilarious 


time together in Stars in Your Eyes, the new McEvoy-Schwartz musical. 
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The incisive drama which Lillian Hellman built about the machinations 
of a greedy Southern family a generation ago gives Tallulah Bankhead the 
most rewarding part she has had for some time. As the malicious and money- 
mad beauty who outwits her equally rapacious brothers Miss Bankhead 
elaborates each detail of her role with insight and deft acting. Frank Conroy 
and Patricia Collinge play with sensitivity the husband and sister-in-law 
who are crushed out in the feudal family gatherings. Herman Shumlin’s 
direction and Howard Bay’s ominous settings stress the malignant tone of 
the drama, which Miss Hellman has used as a background for timely indict- 
ments of the evils inherent in rampant indi idualism. 
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conviction that it is not so much the vicious capitalistic system which 
is to blame for the evils of this world, as the fact that man is still 
largely unregenerated, still at heart a beast of prey. 

Miss Hellman’s first act is as gripping an opening as the season has 
afforded. She succeeds in evoking an immediate interest in her people 
and the situation in which they are involved. If the second act flags, 
the third picks up momentum; the complications of plot are forgotten 
in the clash of character. Her people are not mere outlines of types, 
they are three-dimensional. They have lived their pasts and are pro- 
jected into a future as turbulent as their present. The actors have 
solid material to work with and they do ample justice to the challenge. 
From the moment Patricia Collinge flutters onto the stage in her 
frilly 1900 costume, giving the effect of a loveliness slightly blurred by 
time and sorrow, her soft aristocratic speech, gushing, absurd, pathet- 
ic, Birdie the victim of a sadistic husband and a predatory family is 
completely established. Long before she has told her heart-breaking 
story in the last act, Miss Collinge has painted all Birdie’s weaknesses 
and follies, all her nobility and sweetness. She is the embodiment of 
an era and of a point of view, she is also as Miss Collinge paints her a 
convincing human being. 

No less convincing is Tallulah Bankhead’s performance in the 
leading role. Regina is a part with teeth in it in more senses of the 
word than one —a part for an actress to put her teeth into; a part 
with a vicious bite of its own. Miss Bankhead looks superb in the 
handsome, sweeping costumes of the turn of the century which Aline 
Bernstein has designed for her. Her makeup and the arrangement of 
her hair, accentuating the triangle of her face, with the sharp chin and 
broad brow, give her a vixenish beauty perfectly fitted to the part. 
She moves and speaks with the requisite Southern charm, but under 
the delicate drawl, the gracious gesture, can be seen the firm harsh 
steel of her will. She radiates ruthlessness; she is seductive and dan- 
gerous. When, in the last act, she sits motionless and menacing while 
her husband dies in front of her eyes, you are convinced that the 
woman Miss Bankhead has built up would have done just that. The 
rest of the cast, which includes Charles Dingle and Carl Benton Reid 
as the two brothers, Dan Duryea as the vicious son and Frank Conroy 
as Regina’s dying husband, sustain the play on a high level of intensity 
and conflict. Nor has Mr. Shumlin’s directorial hand failed of its 
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cunning either in the casting of the play or in the use of Howard 
Bay’s appropriately tasteless interior. 


Jeremiah is one of the strangest and most enigmatic figures in the 
Bible. He preached pacifism in a war-wracked world; he advocated 
submission to a people fighting for its liberty; he talked rationally toa 
terrified population. ‘Serve the king of Babylon and live; why should 
this city be laid waste?’ Better to be a slave than dead — the words 
of Jack Falstaff in the mouth of the Prophet of Israel! Yet he was not 
killed. He was ‘a burning and a shining light’, and though they threw 
him into dungeons, destroyed his writings, cursed at him and cried 
him down, he lived through three kings’ reigns and followed his people 
into captivity, all the time advocating an unpopular cause. With the 
modern world rocking under the tread of armies, with cities falling in 
ruins and whole populations driven to and fro across the earth, the 
trials of Jerusalem crushed between Babylon and Egypt are no longer 
remote. Jeremiah’s voice predicting catastrophe may well be heard 
again. 

But Stefan Zweig’s Jeremiah, produced*by the Theatre Guild as 
its third offering of the season, failed to achieve the eloquence or the 
immediacy the theme suggests. Written twenty years ago but pro- 
duced here for the first time, the script seemed ponderous, heavy- 
handed. The burning and the shining light was not there either in 
text or in production. It suffered from all the ills of costume drama, 
hampering the actors by its stilted speech and flowing robes. The 
liberties Stefan Zweig took with the story, entirely justifiable in 
themselves, did not succeed in turning a good idea into good theatre. 
Kent Smith gave an uninspired performance of the prophet who 
thundered poetry and malediction up and down the land, while 
Arthur Byron was ill at ease as Zedekiah, the King. Effie Shannon 
played the Prophet’s mother with an effective, broken fire, but the 
production as a whole achieved only at moments the impressive 
pictorial effect to which it aspired. 


Other New Plays 
Nancy Hamilton’s revue, One for the Money, danced onto the stage 
in its pretty Raoul Péne du Bois costumes and settings as a frankly 
café society gesture. Its chic investiture was matched by a correspond- 
ingly debonair collection of songs and sketches, which succeeded in 
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JOE COOK, supported in the art of farce by Hume Cronyn, recently offered 
New Yorkers a glimpse of his smile and goofy gadgets in Off to Buffalo! 





Universal Pictures 


MARTYN GREEN, whose interpretation of Ko-Ko is a favorite with Sa- 
voyard audiences, is correctly cast as the Lord High Executioner in a film 
version of The Mikado produced with D’Oyly Carte artists in leading roles. 
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being gay and occasionally funny without too great a strain on either 
brain or diaphragm. Mrs. O’Brien Entertains had more substance; 
more, in fact, than either Harry Madden the author or George Abbott 
the director would allow. Dated 1848 and set in the house of a well-to- 
do Irish family in New York, the story lost its broader interests in the 
vagaries of a farcical plot of match-making and Irish humors. A large 
and good-looking cast rushed in and out, ran up and down the long 
staircase provided by Jo Mielziner, and shouted at each other in a 
variety of stage brogues and broken English in order to keep a thin 
plot spinning. Such humor and wisdom as the play might contain was 
lost in overemphasis, though certain moments stood out effectively: 
the speech of James Lane, as Timothy Callahan, expressing his con- 
viction of the value of the melting pot, and of his hopes for the new 
race which will be born from this mixture of old stocks; Gene Tierney’s 
dewy young face; Walter Kinsella’s rascally Thomas Delaney; Harry 
Shannon’s Patrick O’Toole laying the pattern for future Tammany 
leaders. With less match-making and more directorial calm the play 
would have gained both in stature and in wit. New York of a later 
period, the glittering nineties, was the setting of Jack Kirkland’s 
excursion into the private life of the Floradora Sextet, which he called 
I Must Love Someone, from a line in their famous song ‘Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden’. Not quite loud or funny enough to be a take-off on 
itself, the play provided some surprising moments of gas-lit melo- 
drama, and the eye-filling sight of the sextet in full panoply. Very 
little could be done for Miss Swan Expects, which merely had a locale 
—a publishing house — and one or two actors to redeem it. John 
Beal brought his sensitive talent and his competence to a vacuous 
part, and Joyce Arling twittered for a few amusing moments as the 
stenographer whose boss would not let her go home in time to get 
married. But the expectant Miss Swan singularly failed to awake 
either the interest or the laughter that had greeted a similar state of 
affairs in the Spewacks’ earlier lunatic concoction, Boy Meets Girl. 
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ASHLEY DUKES 


HE DEATH of Yeats, though he was not himself a dramatist of 
ss ends a dramatic era as no other man’s could end it. The 
English-speaking stage owes to him the foundation of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin; the discovery of Synge, that strange and solitary 
master; and the encouragement of many dramatists down to O’Casey 
a generation afterwards. All of this could happen because the mind of 
Yeats was young. As in literature he was the link between the older 
and the younger poets, so he made it possible for playgoers in one dec- 
ade after another to preserve the sequence of taste and understanding. 
He never looked for any kind of popularity, and claimed that the suc- 
cess of the Abbey had been due to its deliberate limitation of appeal. 
“Make your theatre difficult to find, difficult to know about,’ he said to 
me. But he was glad when a poet’s theatre in London drew large audi- 
ences, and he stood up crying ‘Magnificent! Magnificent!’ at Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

While we rehearsed The Playboy of the Western World in January 
of this year, none of us knew that Yeats lay dying in the South of 
France. With a company drawn partly from Dublin and partly from 
London, we were putting on a good play for its own sake, knowing that 
it had not been done in England for some years and believing that a 
new generation of playgoers would surely fall under its enchantment. 
The Mercury was immediately crowded to the doors — and this not 
only because Maire O’Neill who had been Pegeen Mike for twenty 
years had successfully become the Widow Quin, but because Synge’s 
own stature grows with the passage of time and his comedy is both 
legendary and enduring. It is now plain that he joins the band of 
Irishmen — Sheridan, Wilde and Shaw — who have given the Eng- 
lish theatre its best comedies in two centuries past. But we should not 
forget that Synge’s work as we know it was due to Yeats. For a long 
period of years the conditions of the Elizabethan stage were restored 
in Dublin; men wrote for a theatre because a theatre was there, and 
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because they knew the taste and judgment with which it was directed, 
and because they knew the audience that would enter its doors. This 
was an author’s theatre too, in which ‘creative direction’ had not yet 
found a place; and its entire achievement rested on the interpretation 
of the dramatist and his single, brooding mind. 

Such a theatre might well be possible today in Scotland, where 
lovers of the professional stage begin to weary alike of the London 
touring company with its commercial ‘try-out’ and the amateur 
groups with their futile competitions, semi-finals and finals. Men and 
women of the universities and professions, directors of the schools of 
art and others in public life have formed a Theatre Society of Scot- 
land, with aims as genuine and comprehensive as those of the Irish 
National Theatre Society which controlled the Abbey for a genera- 
tion. A visit to Glasgow has convinced me of the liveliness of this 
Scottish movement, which ought to have its own professional stage 
within a short space of time. Whether the promoters will build a new 
playhouse or adapt an old one is not yet certain; but they have good 
Scottish dramatists at their command, and they should persuade 
Bridie to give them a first production for a beginning. After that it will 
be time enough to bring in the dramatic poets of Clydeside and the 
glen together. 


The Gielgud matinees of The Importance of Being Earnest, given 
at the Globe, proved that Wilde’s comedy has as much vitality as 
The Playboy itself. It is harder to cast and perform because its special 
character implies a surrender in every player of what is habitual on 
the stage — ‘personality’ most of all — to the art of talking nonsense 
gravely and knowing that it is nonsense and remaining grave. The 
outstanding quality of the play being impudence, the slightest mod- 
esty in acting is unbearable. And the triumph of Edith Evans’ Lady 
Bracknell surely lies in the fact that it is the most immodest perform- 
ance seen for years on the English stage. The woman is an ogre and a 
monstrosity, and as stage creation she is most beautifully alive. 
Gielgud has as perfect an understanding of the play, and shows it in 
his direction as well as his playing. But ‘ali-star’ casting has its perils 
too, and there were more blots upon Wilde’s immaculate copybook 
than there should have been. Perhaps The Importance is now a play 
for a National Theatre only, and then only to be given when an in- 
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spired director finds his opportunity. Nevertheless the revival was 
the best since 1910, and I have seen all of them. 

From comedies like these it is a long step down to Design for Living 
(Haymarket), which has embarrassed a number of reviewers by its 
blend of the serious and the flippant Coward. It would be truly awful 
to be condemned to be flippant in his particular style for a lifetime, 
and one must understand the author’s assertion of his right to say 
what he sincerely feels about human problems. The main theme of 
this comedy assures him an audience for many months, which is prob- 
ably not enough to satisfy his ambitions, but is all that the play as a 
whole deserves. There is an essential unity of acting and drama, and 
to cast Diana Wynyard for a cosmopolitan or bohemian or whatever 
the heroine is supposed to be — certainly not the normal woman of 
Mayfair or the suburb — is to ask for a false interpretation of all 
values. It would have been better to see the Lunts in the play; at the 
Haymarket the men have their moments, but the theatre is filled at 
the cost of artistic and moral compromise. But perhaps this is not so 
serious after all; the comedy is an aftermath of some bright April 
shower which fell years ago. 

I went to see They Walk Alone (Shaftesbury) chiefly to discover 
what had drawn Beatrix Lehmann to the horrific. The play concerns a 
female destroyer of men — just how she operates is not made clear 
but it must be very horribly indeed — who finds a situation as maid- 
servant to a remote farm, is excited by music to her sadistic frenzy, 
and roams the surrounding moorland killing her paramours. The play 
seemed to me completely empty, rather well written, played in much 
too gentlemanly a style by the men of the company who were sup- 
posed to be farmers, and directed portentously by Berthold Viertel. 
The performance of Beatrix Lehmann will draw the town neverthe- 
less, for it has an artist’s sincerity and a sleep-walking character that 
excuses her wandering into such a play. There is a much better drama 
of terror at the Apollo called Gas Light, but this is written by Patrick 
Hamilton who deals in psychology rather than situation, and would 
positively despise all eerieness of stage effect. Here Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies, Milton Rosmer and Dennis Arundell explore the more blood- 
curdling possibilities of the human mind in everyday surroundings. 
But neither play, to me, is much more interesting than the older type 
of thriller, which had the advantage of deriving from the still older 
melodrama and enlisted the sympathies of the audience on the 
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innocent side. The new thriller seems to be in itself pathological. 

Roger Livesey played Peer Gynt at the Old Vic several years ago 
and made Ibsen’s hardest play popular. Now he is to return there to 
play Dr. Stockmann in 4n Enemy of the People, which follows a short 
and good revival of She Stoops to Conquer. Meanwhile Ibsen is in the 
W st End again, for Lucie Mannheim has put on Nora (as 4 Doll's 
House has always been called in Germany) at the Duke of York’s. 
This play has been overdone by English actresses in recent years, and 
it would have been well to reckon with the fact. The present Nora has 
vitality, comedy and decision; she gives a really admirable perform- 
ance in the middle-European manner and does not convince us that a 
foreign style and accentuation are acceptable in a foreign play because 
it is translated. The other women and the obstinately English men are 
always there to insist upon the contrast. 

The Lyceum is to be pulled down and replaced by a block of office 
buildings, and so another of the museum theatres of London, standing 
empty most of the year round, will disappear. It is not, except for the 
great portico and the outer walls, the Lyceum of Irving and Ellen 
Terry; all the interior was remade about 1900, and since then the 
house has chiefly been known for its Christmas pantomime. But some 
sort of place of entertainment has stood on this site, just off the 
Strand, for 150 years; and since 1809 a public theatre has stood there. 
Drury Lane with its similar frontage, hardly more than a stone’s 
throw away, will now survive as the museum piece of the eastern 
theatre quarter, which was the heart of London theatreland a genera- 
tion ago. 

Readers of The Mask will remember Gordon Craig’s inclination to 
trace the troubles of the modern English stage to the turning of the 
Lyceum Theatre into a company (or corporation). This marked a 
break with the old tradition of personal control and direction, and 
that it set a bad example there is no doubt. Today managements, 
dramatists and even actors are limited liability companies of their 
own; the beginning of it all was the exploitation of the commercial 
success of Irving and Ellen Terry at a certain theatre, and the possi- 
bility and manifest temptation to treat this achievement and goodwill 
as marketable commodities. They stand above that. 

Meanwhile as one traditional playhouse disappears in the East, 
the prospect of building another in the West has improved greatly. 
The site purchased for the National Theatre, opposite the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum, was always smallish; and it was threatened with 
drastic constriction by the .ordinary building regulations of the 
County Council, which require a set-back for all new structures. This 
condition has now been waived, thanks to an eloquent personal appeal 
made by Shaw to the Committee responsible. No one after hearing it 
could be found in the position of opposing a project of historic im- 
portance; the threatened eight feet in depth on the flank of the site 
have been restored; and with plans in preparation the trustees are free 
to ask the public for the money needed, which is round about a million 
in dollars. 

Both the elevation (by the President of the Royal Academy) and 
the general plan of the interior will be conventional; but no realist 
could expect this to be otherwise. Every known weakness of the Eng- 
lishman is exaggerated twentyfold when he resolves himself into a 
Committee or a Board of Trustees. One should never expect an Eng- 
lish Nationa] Theatre, under a director responsible to a governing 
body, to do more than maintain certain highly respectable standards 
in dramatic art. But if it is accomplished, that is a great deal. The 
stage space ought to be adequate; and unless unforeseen building diffi- 
culties arise it should be possible to provide storage for between five 
and seven complete productions, so that the essential nightly change 
of bill should be possible. This great storage area will be achieved by 
deep excavation, which can be made in the London clay at a fraction 
of the Manhattan cost. 
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First Chapters 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


T 1s only four years since Awake and Sing was produced by the 
] Group Theatre and Clifford Odets won the favor of the majority 
of New York critics over night. The production at the Belasco was 
not the first that had been heard either of the playwright or of his 
play. Odets had been a ‘Rover Reciter’, an actor in radio and in stock 
before he understudied Spencer Tracy in Vincent Lawrence’s Con- 
flict. He had gone on tour for the Theatre Guild, and had played small 
parts in Guild productions in New York. It was there that he met 
Harold Clurman, a play-reader for the Guild, heard through him the 
idea for a group theatre, shared in its early discussion meetings and 
became a charter member of the Group acting company. By that time 
Odets was beginning to accent an early taste for playwriting, and 
when the Group went to the country for the summer to try out new 
plays and to work out acting problems, he gave them the script of 
Awake and Sing to experiment with. The Group was interested in the 
play, but not enough to risk a production which required more money 
and a stronger and surer ensemble than they had at that time. Some- 
body gave the play to another producer, Frank Merlin, who promptly 
took an option on the script. 

That was the point at which people began to hear of Mr. Odets. 
Nobody who knew Mr. Merlin and saw him that summer escaped his 
praise of the bright new star in the playwriting firmament. But it 
needed more than enthusiasm to back a production of Awake and 
Sing. It needed a cast of competent character actors, well rehearsed. 
No company of players picked up casually in the Broadway manner 
could make those unhappy individuals look and act like a family — 
each with a double set of nerves, none with a grain of common sense 
(no Odets character has ever had that modest virtue), all with large 
chips on their shoulders, moving blindly through an upset world, all 
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suffering from different personal disharmonies, but all basically alike, 
and all bewildered. The play did not attract Broadway’s ‘angels’; 
so the option, once renewed, was finally dropped. 

A little later, when Odets was acting with the Group company in 
Boston, he heard of a New Theatre League one-act play contest, for 
which the time was nearly up. He is said to have locked himself in a 
hotel room for three days, and to have come out with Waiting for 
Lefty, which won the prize and was soon exciting audiences to action 
at the New Theatre League Sunday nights. Before long everyone was 
talking of this compelling little play about a union meeting during a 
taxi strike, with its cut-backs showing the hardships and injustices in 
the lives of the men who bore the brunt of the strike’s burdens; show- 
ing, too, the evils that beset the union, pointing the way out. Audi- 
énces at labor centres, at left-wing political rallies, at the theatre 
where the Theatre Union held sway, were all equally stimulated by 
the vigor of the play’s attack, the novelty of its method, by the effec- 
tive and theatrical speech, and by the excellent acting of some of the 
Group players, including Russell Collins and Elia Kazan. 

The Group decided quickly that it was worth taking a Broadway 
chance on Odets while the enthusiasm was still hot; that not only 
Waiting for Lefty but Awake and Sing must have an uptown produc- 
tion. Since the former was too short for a full evening, Ti// the Day I 
Die was written as a companion piece, and within thirty-five days 
Odets had three plays running on Broadway and was arousing more 
discussion in theatrical circles than any man since Eugene O’Neill. 
Awake and Sing ran for 137 performances. Ti// the Day I Die, although 
it showed distinct progress in every way over the earlier play, was too 
far to the left in ideology, and in spots too brutal, to meet public 
favor, and lasted only 96 performances. Waiting for Lefty still goes on, 
not on Broadway, but in almost every corner of the land where an 
active young theatre group is playing, and in many places abroad. It 
has carried Odets’ name around the world. 

Waiting for Lefty is special pleading, with a sure-fire, sentimental 
approach. By its method it neither takes nor gives time for thought; 
it is an excellent acting exercise; the dialogue is deft and vigorous; 
and it keeps an audience wide awake by inventions that would be 
called tricks if they were less successful. Few authors have opened the 
door to fame so easily. 

Paradise Lost, which was well along in writing before Waiting for 
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Lefty was begun, appeared in the theatre a year later. But what Odets 
had learned from watching his other plays in production was not 
transferred to Paradise Lost, and the muddy play met with little favor. 
The next year and a half belonged to Hollywood and the movies, from 
which Odets returned with Golden Boy, which most critics consider his 
finest play and many people consider his own saga. Golden Boy was 
produced November 4, 1937, with the Group acting company at its 
best and Luther Adler better than his best. It carried the Group and 
Odets both far forward, even as far as to a success in London. This 
year there is Rocket to the Moon, a banal triangle whose originality goes 
no farther than a water-cooler in a dentist’s office, a play which has 
most of the faults of the earlier plays, including a pretentious earnest- 
ness, and the great virtue of the earlier plays — good parts for the 
actors. Reading Rocket to the Moon is not rewarding. 

So much for the record. It is easy to see that a young man who has 
blazed such a trail within four years must be taken seriously in con- 
sidering the hopeful horizons of the American theatre. 

Odets has, indeed, from the very first, been taken seriously by his 
associates, his critics and his audience; almost, one might say, as seri- 
ously as he takes himself. In spite of much phrasing about ‘the mass as 
hero’ and ‘social vs. personal viewpoint’, he is the most subjective 
of playwrights. When you read his plays, as when you see them, you 
have the distinct impression that two-thirds of the time it is Odets 
talking. This makes it difficult to face his work as objectively as crit- 
icism should regard it, which is, in itself, a criticism of the work. But 
the plays have stood the test of the theatre — both in performance 
and in audience response. And if we aim to know our theatre, we 
should know how they do it. It may be as well, therefore, to measure 
the faults in Odets’ writing and thinking, and go ahead from there to 
find the things that give his plays importance. 

What is most wrong with Odets is undoubtedly the fact that his 
imagination is bounded by his experience and that he is not the broad 
and profound social philosopher he thinks he is. He feels deeply about 
the things which are most obviously wrong with the world today — 
war, injustice, tyranny, economic instability, poverty. He believes, 
as millions of people do, that the way out of all this is as straight, if 
not as simple, as Marx has made it. He intends his plays to do active 
service for the cause of more humane living. But his social background 
is almost invariably false and falsifies his conclusions. 
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In Awake and Sing and Paradise Lost, Odets believes he is writing 
about middle class people and their decay. Harold Clurman says this 
explicitly in his introduction to the latter play: 


To make this clear we must state what is meant when we speak of middle- 
class ‘decay’. The two most striking facets of the middle-class situation to- 
day are: first, the economic insecurity that deprives it of its former prestige 
as the bulwark of civilization, and inspires it with a fear of becoming re- 
duced to a social class to which it has always considered itself superior; sec- 
ond, an awareness has grown upon the middle class that most of the ideas 
by which it has lived no longer correspond to the reality around it. 


But Odets’ people are definitely not this lost ‘bulwark of civili- 
zation’. They have never shared the sense of stability in their place 
and social position, the inborn feeling of security in relation to labor 
and the land, the unity with their friends and neighbors expressed in 
their social clubs and business affiliations, the general unimaginative 
faith in government, the church, the press, the majority, the banks 
and the law, and the certain righteous sense of personal, communal 
and national duty and obligation which are the marks of the middle 
class. There are plenty of middle-class people, of course, who do not 
fit completely into any such simple picture. There is at least one mem- 
ber of almost every middle-class family that does not; and that is true 
of all social generalizations. But Mr. Odets’ people in 4wake and Sing 
and Paradise Lost have none of the qualities associated with the mid- 
dle class. Although they may have had more money at one time, as 
the Gordons in Paradise Lost had, may have had a horse and carriage, 
may have owned their home for a while and with an over-sized mort- 
gage, may have paid their bills, may even have sent their sons to war, 
you know from their speech, their associates, and from the tone of 
their minds that personal, mental, financial, social security they have 
never had. They have always been lonely, unhappy and without roots. 
They seem to have no heritage, no traditions, no pleasant ties, and 
having lost the thing they had and treasured most, namely money, 
they are more unhappy than ever, afraid and ashamed to live without 
it. It is their permanent spiritual lack, sharpened by an immediate 
economic crisis, which has made them morbid, frustrated, decadent. 
It is in themselves that they are underlings, not in their stars. 

There are a hundred plays waiting to be written about the decay 
of the middle class, but none of Mr. Odets’ plays is among them. 

Another fault that must be charged against Odets is that his 
characters, except in Golden Boy and Till the Day I Die, end as they 
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begin, in spite of violent changes in the circumstances surrounding 
them. There is, to be sure, almost always one character who sees the 
new light and expresses it at the end of the play in a tag line or a 

randiose speech; but even that man’s light always carries its shadow 
before. The other characters are what they are, and what happens in 
the play makes little difference. Odets seems to think that when he is 
accused of this he is being accused of not constructing a ‘well-made’ 
play in the fashion of Pinero. But the effect of action on character is 
something quite different. Every good play must have a good plot or 
it cannot move forward, for the plot is only the plan of a play’s prog- 
ress. When an author wishes, as he has happily the right to do, to 
substitute something better than a ‘well-made’ situation-plot, he 
must be careful to have a character-plot. If he does not, his play will 
turn into a preachment or die on his hands — as Paradise Lost died. 
When Mr. Odets wrote the paragraphs that follow here, he was either 
rationalizing his own limitations or talking plain tosh: 


Plots are primer stuff, easily learned. Since the whole truth must be told, 
the most difficult problem is to avoid gratifying situations and stories. These 
people of our bourgeois American life must be treated with more dignity and 
heart than the banality of clicking plot! .. . 

Excuse us if we insist upon life brought to the stage instead of the stage 
brought to life. Excuse us if we do not accept the dictum that any deviation 
from Ibsen and the Pinero form is a deadly sin. . . . But please allow us to 
continue to respect the men and women all around us and make the theatre 
serve an earnest examination of their lives and backgrounds. In interesting 
new theatrical forms, with poetic conceptions. With character understand- 
ing. With fresh dialogue. With love. 


Each of Odets’ faults has almost its counterpart in creative qual- 
ity. Against his extreme subjectiveness can be placed his wise desire 
to express the natures and the problems of the people that he knows. 
Against his errors of cause and effect, his intention to give his plays a 
social background and to make them purposeful enough to carry the 
burden of their content. Against the fact that he himself does most of 
the talking in his plays, there is the fact that the talk is exceptionally 
alive and theatrical, speech for an actor’s tongue. Against the fact that 
the majority of his characters are clichés, the recognition that in almost 
every play there is at least one that is a real creation, sometimes only 
a subordinate character, sometimes a leading figure, but recurrently 
one that has three dimensions and a soul. 

In Awake and Sing it is Moe Axelrod, who stands out from that 
family of decaying Bronx neurotics like a well-wrought piece of sculp- 
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ture, and yet for whose verity Odets gave himself a difficult assign- 


ment even in his first stage direction: 


Moe Axelrod lost a leg in the war. He seldom forgets that fact. He has 
killed two men in extra-martial activity. He is mordant, bitter. Life has 
taught him a disbelief in everything. . . . He has been everywhere and seen 
everything. All he wants is Hennie. He is very proud. He scorns the inabil- 
ity of others to make their way in life, but he likes people for whatever good 
qualities they possess. . . . 


In Paradise Lost it is Gus Michaels, with only half a mind; in 
Rocket to the Moon the pretty, stupid, romantic little girl, the dentist’s 
unsatisfied office assistant hunting the earth and the heavens for 
someone with love and the grace to use it. In Ti// the Day I Die and in 
Golden Boy it is the central character (which gives these plays their 
inner strength) and, in the latter play, several also among the minor 
figures that are something more than clearly defined types — Tom 
Moody the fight manager, Eddie Fuseli the gangster, Tokio the 
trainer. Wherever these figures appear, they leave no doubt that when 
Odets creates a new character instead of a new mouthpiece, his play 
gains a more vivid life and moves forward on its own impulse. 

Till the Day I Die has had far less recognition among students of 
Odets’ work than it deserves — less than it must have if the potential 
powers of the playwright are to be appraised. The reason for this neg- 
lect is simple enough. Ti// the Day I Die is a story of young Com- 
munists in Germany just after the beginning of the Hitler regime, and 
their brave and tragic struggle for the cause in which they believed. 
When the subject of a play is anathema to a critic or an audience, it is 
easier to let the play slip by unnoticed than to study it for what it re- 
veals about the dramatist. Moreover, even for those who are willing 
to look a Communist play fairly in the face, there is an added repul- 
sion in the brutality of certain scenes in Ti// the Day I Die, notably the 
one where a Nazi agent hammers the hand of the young violinist. 
That scene was a mistake, the error of a man who had not learned to 
trust his audience to understand more than the facts they see, or who 
perhaps had not learned to trust himself to make them understand. 
But Odets makes up for that mistake by another scene which is close 
to what the Greeks did with the messengers who described the battles 
or the murders that were the crux of the story but which, by Greek 
temperance, were kept from the actual stage. This is the scene where 
Ernst Tausig, the ardent Communist youth who has started out 
boldly and bravely, comes back beaten, mutilated, dazed, with ‘sul- 
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phur running in his veins’, to explain to his brother and to the girl he 
loves what the Nazis have done to him, the record of a young soul’s 
fall from its high places to destruction. It is all done in a page or two. 
The words Odets has written for Ernst Tausig have not quite the 
beauty and strength he achieved in parts of Golden Boy. But with all 
its imperfections the scene is good enough not to be passed by in a 
record of what Odets has done, as an indication of what he can do. 

Golden Boy shows all of his capacities farther developed. He has 
a good story to tell, and he tells it. His characters respond to the events 
around them. His thesis is a real one, heightened for dramatic use. His 
chief failure lies in the end he has chosen for his play. 

Golden Boy is a young Italo-American who could be a good violin- 
ist if his hands were not more hungry for gold than for the touch of 
strings, if Joe Bonaparte were not himself more determined to have 
power than to have music. He becomes a successful prize fighter, kills 
his adversary in a fight, drives away from the scene at breakneck speed 
in a high-powered car and is himself killed. 

In writing the many-scened play Odets keeps his story going fast 
and the tension high. The reserve that he lacked in the earlier plays 
comes through triumphantly in a short scene like the one between 
Eddie Fuseli, the gangster-patron of Golden Boy, and Lorna, his boss’ 
sweetheart. The two are in Joe’s dressing-room listening to the end of 
the big fight; Fuseli knows that Lorna is in love with Golden Boy and 
is afraid that Lorna has upset him, that he is about to be beaten. 
Lorna herself is stiff with fear. But this is all that Odets needs to say 


to indicate so much: 


EDDIE. (Listening intently) He’s like a bum tonight . . . and a bum done 
it! You! (The roar grows fuller.) I can’t watch him get slaughtered. . . . 
LorNA. I couldn’t watch it myself. . . . (The dell clangs loudly several 
times. The roar of the crowd hangs high in the air.) What’s happening now? 
EDDIE. Somone’s getting murdered. . . . 
LoRNA. It’s me... . 
Harold Clurman’s introduction tells what Odets was trying to 
accomplish in this play: 
What the golden boy of this allegory . . . wants is to free his ego from the 
scorn that attaches to ‘nobodies’ in a society in which every activity is 
viewed in the light of a competition. He wants success not simply for the 
soft life — automobiles, etc. — which he talks about, but because the ac- 
claim that goes with it promises him acceptance by the world, peace with it, 
safety from becoming the victim that it makes of the poor, the alien. . . . 
Yet with this deeply and subtly subjective material, Odets has attempted 
to write his most objective play — a play that would stand on its own feet, 
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so to speak, as a good show, a fast-moving story, a popular money-making 

piece. He has tried to bridge the gap between his own inner problems and 

the need he feels, like his hero . . . to make ‘fame and fortune’.... 

And Golden Boy did bring Odets the success and, no doubt, some 
of the fortune he needed for his contentment. More was to be hoped for 
from him after this than Rocket to the Moon. But it is well to remember 
that it is only four years, almost to the day, since Awake and Sing 
was produced. And Odets’ path is obviously not straightforward, but 
full of ups and downs that are the fruit of difficulties which his own 
nature and experience create for him. 

In an English journal, some time ago, there was a ‘letter to the ed- 
itor’ which said extremely well something that seems to express Odets’ 
accomplishment exactly, although it had nothing at all to do with 
Odets. It was in answer to the familiar complaint that the actor, or 
perhaps the director or designer, was trying to usurp the playwright’s 
dominance in the theatre. But it did not begin its apologia, as we 
usually do, by trying to show how useful these other artists are in aid- 
ing the dramatist to do his job. It went quite the other way around, the 
only right way. It said that when a man writes a play, ‘what actually 
happens is that a new literary plot and dialogue is added to the art of 
the theatre, which can and does exist quite independently of words, 
and whose foundations were laid long before verbal language ever 
existed. If the dramatist himself has a sense of the theatre, and not 
all dramatists or so-called dramatists have, his literary offering may 
be “translated” into a convincing theatrical production in which the 
eye plays as great a part as the ear, if not a greater one.’ 

Is not this exactly the talent that has made all of us, even those 
who are not satisfied with Odets’ plays, listen to him — the sense that 
he is — by his nature — a man who sees people and ideas first as they 
move across a stage, and tries to write words that will make their 
passage through the scene sound right as well as look right? 

If you add the fact that Odets has the rare gift of theatrical 
rhythms, and a vocal sense that seldom betrays him, are you not 
establishing the picture of a real man of the theatre? — the kind of 
man who — if he can forget himself a little more, parade his theories a 
little less, give himself as generously to his people and his stories as 
he does in Golden Boy and Till the Day I Die — can offer the playhouse 
not only the strength and the immediacy but the lyric beauty that it 
needs and that it repays so well. 
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CLIFFORD ODETS, Left-wing dramatist, Hollywood scenarist and author 
of Group Theatre hits, ranks high among young American playwrights. 











THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Hans Burger, a native of Czechoslovakia now living in America, continues 
the great tradition of theatre art which long made Pr rague one of the world’s 
centres of stage design. His setting for the Shakespeare comedy shows his 
ability to create a variety of acting ‘levels, a device which the designers of his 
native land have always handled ingeniously. Mr. Burger’s last work before 
coming to the United States was the staging of Briickner’s Napoleon J at the 
Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna. He was also co-director with Herbert 
Kline of Crisis, the fine Czechoslovakian documentary film, with commen- 
tary by Vincent Sheean, which has recently been released here. 














A Lament for Lost Speech 
SEWELL STOKES 


AY BACK in 1909 the author was taken by his fond parents to a 

theatre for the first time. His brother Leslie, with whom he was 
later to write plays, was not present, the date of his birth being ex- 
actly a year later. The play — if such it can be called — chosen by the 
fond parents for their son’s introduction to the wonders of the stage, 
was The Babes in the Wood. When the curtain had at last been rung 
down on the fabulous pantomime, the child was asked by his father 
what he thought about it all. He replied that he would have enjoyed it 
better if he had heard more. 

“You couldn’t hear!’ exclaimed the surprised father, who had pur- 
posely bought seats in the front row. “How’s that?’ 

“There was too much scenery and too much jumping about,’ came 
the quick reply; a reply which the father found quite absurd, but 
which the mother — ever one to encourage her little boy — found 
‘rather clever!’ 

That child has since sat in many theatres in many parts of the 
world. He cannot remember — even if he wanted to — all the plays 
and players he has seen. But he does know that so far as he is con- 
cerned, in many of the plays there has been too much scenery and too 
much jumping about. 

Elaborate scenic designs and trick acting are with increasing fre- 
quency being used to cover up the threadbare quality of dialogue in 
plays. And who shall blame a director for stressing the appeal which he 
makes to the eye when he finds so little in the script that is good for 
the ear? It is a fact, and a sad one, that the art of beautiful speech, 
that careful selection of words for the sake of the sound-pattern they 
produce, is fast disappearing from our stage. And this is a very great 
pity indeed. For if there is one thing that theatre patrons the world 
over appreciate wholeheartedly, it is fine speeches, finely delivered. 

It would be foolish, and at the same time unfair, to pretend that 
men like Gordon Craig have not contributed substantially to the art 
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of the theatre. What they have done with their lovely lighting and 
intellectual design is sufficient to earn for them the gratitude of the 
dramatists whose plays they have framed. But that gratitude, I have 
always felt, should be kept within bounds, for it is my firm belief that 
a dramatist whose ideas and dialogue are worth anything at all can 
hold his own on a completely bare stage, without any scenery what- 
ever. Our Town is an extreme example of what I mean, but unfortu- 
nately it is also a rare one. So crowded are our stages today with plays 
sadly lacking the verbal integrity of Mr. Wilder’s work, that they 
need to be bolstered up with clever-clever sets in order to make them 
at all acceptable; and the result of this is that quite often the sets for a 
play gain more applause from an audience than the play itself, which, 
from the dramatist’s point of view, is disquieting, or ought to be. 
Bring back fine speech into the theatre, and the background against 
which an actor delivers it won’t matter nearly so much, if at all. 
Theatrical producers are ceaselessly telling themselves that long 
speeches in plays are hopelessly out of date and definitely to be 
avoided, since an audience will not tolerate them. This strange con- 
viction has indeed become a kind of theme-song amongst producers, 
whose curious belief is that no matter how good a speech is, it must be 
cut short or an audience will walk out on it. Nothing, of course, could 
be further from the truth. Give a good actor a good speech of whatever 
length you like and an audience not only will remain seated, but will 
reward the effort with the utmost appreciation of which it is capable. 
There never has been, and there never will be, any more sure-fire de- 
vice in the dramatist’s box of tricks than that of the long speech, pro- 
vided always that the speech is a good one, that it comes at the right 
time and in the right place. Shakespeare knew this. So did Shaw. 
Let me take three examples of modern plays in which the fact that 
they contained longer speeches than are usually found in modern 
scripts did not keep audiences away from them. There was produced 
on Broadway some time ago a play called 4/ien Corn, at one point in 
which Miss Katharine Cornell had more or less to tell the story of the 
heroine’s life, and tell it in one speech. I did not see the play, though I 
have read it; and I am assured by several who did see it that every- 
body in the house was held breathless by Miss Cornell’s recital, that it 
was the most arresting part of the play; and I can well believe it. 
Has not Mr. Sherwood’s drama about Ade Lincoln in Illinois more 
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long speeches in it than are to be found in the average play? And is it 
not, too, one of the most popular plays presented for a long time? 
Throughout Mr. Massey’s longest argument in that play (which, by 
the way, he delivers entirely without the aid of scenery) the audience 
remains spellbound — I have chosen the word carefully — and at the 
end receives it with such applause as warms one’s heart, and renews 
one’s faith in the vitality of the theatre. 

Again, in Oscar Wilde my brother and myself deliberately in- 
cluded several speeches in the form of stories with which Wilde enter- 
tains his listeners, set-pieces they might almost be called, for they are 
complete in themselves. And to judge by the number of people who 
have either written or spoken to me about these little stories I should 
say that they were tremendously popular. But what a fight the two 
authors had to keep them in the script. It was thought before produc- 
tion that no audience would have the patience to listen to a recita- 
tion. Only the authors stubbornly believed that theatregoers would 
listen, and like it. Which belief fortunately proved true. 

What authors unfortunately have to contend with today is not 
only the producer who declares that no piece of dialogue should exceed 
one line, but also the actor who, when given more than one line at a 
time to say, doubts if he can say it. He is a truly frightening prospect, 
difficult enough to deal with in any case, and practically impossible to 
deal with at all if he happens ever to have appeared in a play by Noel 
Coward! I remember an instance of a leading lady at rehearsal telling 
my brother that she considered a speech he had written (it was the 
most important speech in the play) altogether too long for her to 
manage. She declared that it could be cut in several places. My 
brother declared that it could not be cut at all. They argued, gently. 
Then, after an awkward silence, my brother said, ‘If you had been 
given the “Quality of Mercy” speech to read for the first time, you’d 
have asked Shakespeare to cut it out.’ For a moment I thought mur- 
der would be done. But the actress gave in. And when, after the first 
night, her long speech gained her considerable applause, she gracefully 
admitted that she had been wrong. 

I have been told that any dramatist can make a success of a bio- 
graphical play so long as he fills his script with a sufficient number of 
the actual speeches made by his subject. This is not altogether true. I 
have read lately some of the biographical plays sent to Mr. Robert 
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Morley, whose acting of Wilde seems to have convinced aspiring 
dramatists that there is no character in the world’s history he could 
not interpret. In many of these plays are long speeches, but unfortu- 
nately they are not the kind of speeches anybody would care to listen 
to, the reason being that the men who originally made them were 
probably bores to listen to anyway. 

Both Abraham Lincoln and Oscar Wilde knew how to hold an 
audience, and for that reason alone they are good dramatic material. 
They can be made to talk well on the stage because they talked well in 
real life. I believe that the biographical play, provided the right sub- 
ject is chosen, will do much to bring back the art of speech to the thea- 
tre, for the majority of great men had something to say for themselves. 

But I do not want to give the impression that by speeches in the 
theatre I mean only long ones. The short speech can also be wonder- 
fully satisfying if it is written by a dramatist who loves words, and 
understands them. Two men whose work in this direction immediately 
comes to mind are Sean O’Casey and Clifford Odets. Each is a great 
force in the theatre because he has the power of making an audience 
listen to him. The dialogue he has written will be repeated by actors 
for generations to come. 

Because there are such dramatists as these two, I have no fear for 
the future of the theatre. My only regret is that there are not more 
like them to hasten the day when speech in the playhouse has once 
more come into its own, and the theatre can truthfully be said to have 


killed the movies. 
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Sense About Duse 
STARK YOUNG 


5 ie TROUBLE is that Duse is like the sunset: so many idiots have 
talked about it that if we had not seen it ourselves, we should 
think it was rubbish. 

This article, almost a set of notes, will set aside appearance, which 
is to say form and a certain air of sequence, to make room for as much 
stuff as possible, for Duse’s sake and even more for the sake of readers, 
students and rememberers of her and her art. Sentimental explana- 
tions, sad romances, picturesque legends and evasions, while they may 
move or delight us, do let us off easy and leave us more comfortable 
in the face of greatness. There has been a very great deal of description 
and analysis of Duse that has been much too easy. She has often been 
described as a woman who had long given herself over completely to 
sentiment, by which was meant partly just that, and partly the old 
idea of sensibility. She has been oftenest pictured as suffering, as a 
being informed with sorrow and tragic pathos, the emphasis on her 
affair with D’Annunzio, his reputed use of her as material for his novel 
Il Fuoco, his desertion of her and the ruin of her life. The legend of her 
life has a sad, pretty pattern of strolling players, their child’s birth in 
a third-class railway carriage, early poverty, later triumphs over the 
world, small happiness out of it all, an ironic death far from Italy in 
a Pittsburgh hotel. Legend often treats her art as something mostly 
intuitive, emotional, natural, and so forth, silly words meaning any- 
thing or everything according to the user. Signora Signorelli, the noted 
translator of Dostoievsky into Italian, and author of this recent book 
on Duse,* was a friend through many years; the authenticity of her 
account is assured. These brief citations from her account are set down 
in the hope they may be of use as a kind of check-up, as it were, of 
sense and fact on some phases at least of the Duse nonsense, tittle- 
tattle or illusion that gets in our way. 

Duse was born at dawn, October 3, 1858, in the inn of the Cannon 


* Eleonora Duse, by Olga Resnevic Signorelli. Angelo Signorelli, Rome. 356 pages. Lire 20. 
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d’oro at Vigevano, a village in lower Lombardy, then subject to Aus- 
tria. Her grandfather was of a noble family, with distinguished repre- 
sentatives in business, science and even diplomacy. Despite the protests 
of his family, and of his wife, a noblewoman who hated the theatre 
and had never put her foot there, he gave in to his passion for it, 
left his employment in the Monte di Pieta of Padua, joined the com- 
pany of the celebrated Angelo Rosa, and after scarcely a year became 
the capocomico of his own company. In Venice he made a tidy fortune 
and won great fame. He was the last aristocrat of the Venetian com- 
edy, in his time the finest interpreter of Goldoni. In the political in- 
trigues under the Austrian rule he was calumniated, never succeeded 
in proving his innocence, lost all he had and died, at last, vilified and 
forgotten, in 1854. His son Alessandro, Duse’s father, headed a com- 
pany of sorts. Her beloved mother was a woman of the people, one, 
as Duse said, ‘of those good women born to live only in the family and 
to fulfil the duty of goodness and tenderness’. Beautiful as a madonna. 
She had never acted, but the state of their finances obliged her to take 
part. Under the vagabondage and privation she fell ill, was packed 
from place to place and left in charity wards. Her husband’s family 
had opposed the marriage — with all that that implies in Italy — and 
now refused to help. At twelve Eleonora had to take her mother’s 
place in the company. She was fourteen, Juliet’s own age, when during 
the performance of Romeo and Fuliet in Verona — in this instance the 
account in I/ Fuoco is based precisely on fact — she first experienced 
the revelation of ‘the omnipotence of poetry’ in art, a subject on 
which, later, she was to dwell with incredible illumination. A few 
months afterwards she had word that her mother was dead, alone, 
far away in a Padua charity ward. So much for ‘suffering’. 

As for ‘hungry’ and ‘poor’, most people reading these notes have 
not even known what the words mean as applied here. They mean one 
woolen garment, freezing inns, third-class cars, country carts. And 
often — literally — all there was to eat was a piece of bread with some 
chicory that they went out to pick in the fields and a soldo’s — about a 
nickel today — worth of oil. When her mother died there was no 
money for a black dress; all Eleonora could buy was a strip of crépe, 
which she tied around her neck. 

The familiar picture of Duse as suffering, wronged, pursued by 
fate, exhausted with sadness and moods, cheated by the world, 
bruised, giving off in her art only the echo and essence of all this tragic 
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experience and lasting hurt, this picture is false and most misleading, 
as well as without any sound psychological basis or any aesthetic logic. 
The truth is that the strongest thing about Duse — sometimes 
stronger even than, as it were, her conscious self — was the will to a 
certain inner continuity. We could say that save only where illness was 
involved, her influence, magnetism, technique, artistic development, 
culture, stage triumphs abroad, caprices, impracticality, goodness and 
the purity of what we might call her spiritual line, were all related to 
this continuity thus maintained as against all odds, and with what 
radiance, or at what cost. 

To take a few instances — We see, for example, the girl of fifteen 
urging her father to refuse the legacy from a kinsman just deceased, 
some fifteen thousand lire — a good many times that amount today 
and a sum that would have changed the plane of living for the whole 
company. When her mother might have been saved, they had asked 
for help and had no answer; now it was too late. The legacy was 
refused. 

At sixteen, when Duse had become seconda donna in the company 
of Luigi Pezzana, she had already, amid the rhetorical bellowing and 
gestures and the effulgent conventions, begun to trace her own way, so 
much so that the general opinion in the company was that she had not 
the voice, the face nor the intelligence to act; Pezzana himself stopped 
her, the seconda donna, during a rehearsal, to correct her and show her 
the way to say it. But ‘accustomed to think with her own head, she 
did not accept being corrected as wrong, and poor and desperate as 
she was, replied to the capocomico that his way was not for her, and 
that she would say her part as she understood and felt it: in a con- 
tained (contenuto) tone, vibrating with inner resonance. Pezzana 
answered in a rage that she should stop trying to be an actress, should 
get it in her head that that was not bread for her teeth. . . .” 

She had had her successes and the list of those who were to believe 
in her and set her in a special place was already considerable, but the 
year 1871 found Duse’s situation and the Italian stage itself sunk so 
low that she thought of leaving the theatre. A trifling Italian reper- 
tory, vulgar French pieces badly translated, with a box-office very 
often of thirty lire, that was the prospect ahead of her when the 
tournée of the great Bernhardt was announced. Rossi, the capocomico, 
to relieve somewhat their finances, consigned his theatre in Turin to 
be redecorated for the event, Duse’s modest dressing-room to be 
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turned into a Parisian boudoir. Sarah arrived, preceded by a vast 
réclame, accompanied by cats, dogs, birds, monkeys and all kinds of 
exotic animals, plus a mountain of trunks. 

‘Duse, present at all the performances, followed with rapture 
every word, every gesture, every bat of an eyelash. She applauded 
fervently, was happy, was beside herself with joy. 

‘Here is one who elevates the profession (craft, calling — 
mestiere), who leads the crowd to the respect of the beautiful, and 
forces them to bow before art,’’ she exclaimed. She felt herself freed 
from her uncertainties, felt that she also had the right to follow her 
taste in art, which was very different indeed from that imposed on 
her.’ (In the face of the many stories, true, half-true and false, of the 
relations of Duse and Bernhardt, this record of Bernhardt’s influence 
on Duse and the other records of their relationship afterwards are 
among the most valuable items in the book.) Rossi, after Bernhardt’s 
departure, planned to reopen with an old Italian comedy, tried and 
safe. He was amazed when Duse opposed him and announced that she 
would do The Princess of Bagdad, which Bernhardt had just played. 
After the great French artist, in a play that had unanimously been 
hissed except when she played it, never! Rossi was adamant. But Duse 
would either play that piece or leave — where to, who knows? — but 
she would leave. ‘For the first time she displayed the inflexible will of 
the artist which later on, upon divers other occasions, made her bear 
any material loss whatsoever merely to remain faithful to her vision of 
art, or to realize what she believed to be indispensable to the develop- 
ment of her personality.’ Rossi had to yield. The result was a triumph 
that surpassed even Sarah’s. It was Duse’s first ‘victory, full, abso- 
lute, total.’ 

José Schurmann, Bernhardt’s impresario (and some years later, 
Duse’s) had observed the young woman watching so enthusiastically 
every performance, had inquired who she was, and been told that she 
was the star of the company, ambitious but with such a physique not 
likely to succeed in the theatre. The outcome of The Princess of Bag- 
dad changed the look of things, however; Schurmann proposed to 
Duse a foreign tour. It was a dazzling offer for any artist, especially 
for one in the Italian theatre at the time. We have Duse’s reply, at 
twenty-three: 

“You either want to ridicule me or you are fooling yourself. I am 
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DUSE as Mirandolina in Goldoni’s La Locandiera, one of her favorite roles. 
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CENERE 


Duse, like Bernhardt, Réjane, Mounet-Sully and Mrs. Fiske, understood 
the possibilities of the cinema and attempted to preserve her art through it. 
The few pictures she made were merely harsh camera records of stage acting, 
unsuccessful according to movie standards and highly unjust to her great 
talent. In the early portions of Cenere, which Ambrosio-Caesar-Film pro- 
duced in 1916, the sixty year old actress was forced to play a girl scarcely 
twenty years of age. Although the latter half of the picture still reveals some 
of the artist’s dignity and eloquence of movement, Duse was so dissatisfied 
with the entire work that she wished it destroyed. As a critic of the day said, 
‘Duse is Duse, and the cinema is not of her time.’ 
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only a little Italian actress and nobody abroad would understand me. 
To impose oneself on a public that does not understand the language 
one speaks, one must have genius, and I have only a little talent. Let 
me seek perfection in my art, which I love passionately, and don’t try 
to drag me out of the life I have laid out (prefissa) for myself. Later, 
if I succeed, and when I have at last faith in myself, we will speak of 
it again.’ 

That was something like ten years before the first venture out of 
Italy. 

By whatever insight or intuition, or whatever perception that now 
her growth in her art or her faith in herself required it, Duse decided 
at length ‘to offer her work to a vaster public abroad. Stopping a few 
days in every strange city she might be able to limit the repertory, to 
choose works corresponding to that “something new she felt reborn 
within”’. The first stage of the journey would be Petersburg. Volkov, 
a Russian painter, had advised her to go there, had filled her with 
confidence and faith in the Russian people, described to her the culti- 
vated society, the reverence for art, the Russian youth, and so on. 
She opened in Petersburg March 13, 1891 (N. B. Seven years before 
the Moscow Art Theatre first opened with Chekhov’s The Sea Gull) 
in a small theatre, with La Signora dalle Camelie. She was unknown, 
she had arrived without any advance publicity, and nobody had ever 
heard of her. Besides, the Dumas piece was too familiar to be an at- 
traction, and the memory of Bernhardt’s Marguerite Gauthier was 
still vivid. The hall was almost empty. Next evening it was packed, 
the triumph of the previous night overwhelmingly repeated, this time 
in Antony and Cleopatra, only to be carried to an unheard-of peak 
with Romeo and Fuliet the night after. Suvorin, the famous critic, 
later the friend and advocate of Chekhov, wrote an analysis of her art 
that left her ‘stunned and shaken by the deep understanding of people 
who had never known her personally, knew nothing of her life, to 
whom her living on the stage arrived only through movement without 
the illumination of the word. This stranger, in a strange land, first 
revealed to her the possession of what later, much later, she succeeded 
in formulating.’ 

From Russia the Austrian Hermann Bahr, later a critic of interna- 
tional authority, who had first championed Ibsen, Hauptmann and 
other moderns in Germany, wrote home such news of this new name 
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in the theatre as was some years after to figure in Duse’s complete 
success in the German theatre. Tanczer, who had introduced Bern- 
hardt and Zacconi to Germany, sent offers repeatedly to present Duse 
and her company in Vienna, but got no reply. Only when, early in 
1892, she had not been called to take part in the international exposi- 
tion of the theatre, under the patronage of the Princess Metternich, 
did Duse write and accept Tanczer’s offer. It was to be merely a 
repetition of Petersburg: the obscure theatre, the first night half 
empty, the audience at the start indifferent, the end a storm of ap- 
plause. The newspapers broke all records in the space allowed the 
notices, the box-office rose from eight hundred crowns the first night 
to nine thousand the second. At Budapest it was the same in every 
detail, down even to the shabby theatre. 

The South American, London, American, Berlin, Paris and other 
tours are recorded in Signora Signorelli’s account, but the above in- 
stances are enough to dispose of a good deal of the nonsense always 
current about Duse. Some of this particular phase of that nonsense 
might be more or less excusable, many turns in Duse’s life and states 
of mind might justify the idea, as would also a great many of the 
things she said of herself — for example her saying ‘How can it be 
explained that every time I leave the theatre, and when I go back to it, 
great fear seizes me.’ 


The course of Duse with regard to the theatre and D’Annunzio’s 
drama is by no means the sheer infatuation usually described. She 
came to her conclusion as to what the theatre should be in relation to 
the poetic mind and art, which alone she thought could save it. She 
believed D’Annunzio’s genius to contain in itself the seed of this im- 
mense salvation and glory, for Italy especially. While their love-affair 
was in progress, she worked for such a theatre, which was to be centred 
around his art; she braved storms of criticism, and even riots, in Italy, 
so great was the hostility to this poet; against the advice of her man- 
ager, the pleas of her friends, she carried his works abroad to her 
financial ruin, when meanwhile al] she had to do was tu turn to some 
of her former roles to be rich again. 

From 1901 on for two years she devoted herself entirely to the 
D’Annunzio repertory. During his friendship with her he wrote La 
Gioconda, La Gloria, Il Fuoco, Francesca da Rimini, La Figlia di Iorio, 
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and began the Laudi del cielo, del mare, della terra e degli eroi. The 
point to note especially here is that, a few months after he had deserted 
her for another woman, and had put the last touches on La Figlia di 
Torio, which was greeted by his friends as at last a great dramatic 
masterpiece, Duse was more enthusiastic about it than anyone, set 
aside her own feelings to take her place beside him as a professional 
co-worker, rose to astonishing heights in the rehearsals, only to fall 
sick a week before the opening. D’Annunzio, impatient to see his play 
on the stage, refused to wait, entrusted Duse’s part to Irma Gram- 
matica, to whom the costumes were to be turned over. With her own 
hands Duse consigned them to the new wearer. The play, produced in 
Milan, was a huge sensation. D’Annunzio had won at last what Duse 
had worked for and believed should be his. It was not his unfaithful- 
ness in love but his unfaithfulness in art that, combined with the fact 
that his success was now assured, led her to separate herself completely 
from him. 

As for the D’Annunzio affair, Duse’s life has by no means the rela- 
tion to it that is popularly believed. Without dwelling on the subject 
here, we may note that this was one of a considerable number of love 
affairs in Duse’s life, and that, however greatly she may have suffered 
for a time after the break with D’Annunzio, she had no intention of 
being destroyed by it. Her life remained, as always, of a piece, its 
inner line unbroken. From another angle of the case, we find her telling 
a friend of her meeting with D’Annunzio, eighteen years after. The 
occasion was some cuts and changes that she wished to suggest for La 
Citta. Morta. ‘How much you loved me!’ D’Annunzio exclaimed, 
pressing her hand, when they met. ‘And I thought to myself,’ she said 
to her friend, ‘here’s one more illusion he has about it. If I had loved 
him as he thinks, when we were separated, I should have died. And 
instead I was able to live.’ 


Grant the actor his equipment, which is to say his physical gifts 
and talent, plus a perfected technique, the quality of his acting will be 
determined by his conceptions. It is here that an actor without ideas, 
powers of abstraction, cultivation or tradition breaks down. And it is 
here that the common notion of Duse’s art as based on intuition, senti- 
ment and impulse proves to be the most harmful sort of rot. The 
barrels of books she carried about with her, her concern with the de- 
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velopment of modern literature, her listening to music, her visits to 
art galleries, and so on, are but accompaniments to her perpetual 
study, meditation, analysis of detail, insistence on a direct and sincere 
approach to thought, to art and to experience. As Suvorin in Peters- 
burg had said, ‘The simplicity of her art was the fruit of an immense 
complexity.” Through the quality of her conception, plus of course her 
natural endowments, Duse was a great artist as well as a great actress. 
Artistic here implies the essential source, or basis, or region, that lies 
beneath all the arts and each particular art, beneath acting for in- 
stance. And through this it could be said that Duse of all the actors of 
our time was the greatest influence: she affected not only actors and 
theatre artists in general, but also, as is well known, poets, painters, 
musicians, and so on. 


Signora Signorelli records many of these conceptions, many of 
Duse’s statements on many subjects: art, for example, seen as a trans- 
figuration not as a reproduction of life; instinct in its supposed relation 
to primitivism; tradition and the ‘culture that circulates in the veins’; 
or among her many other aesthetic insights, her remarkable perception 
of the diverse region the moving-picture must occupy from that of the 
theatre, and along what lines the study of it as an art would have to 
proceed — ‘not only photographs that move but a kind of music that 
takes on a body . . .’, and so forth. 

I cannot retail, beyond the mere mention thus, the store of Duse’s 
judgments, short — as it were — essays, letters, sentences, phrases, 
values and preferences expressed, that we find in this book, and that 
may serve to some extent at least to confirm the sense that so many 
people had — many of them merely average citizens — of the resources 
behind her art: 

‘The irrevocable, that which lifts the tone of life. . . . 

“Theatricality weighs on the theatre like a poisoned coat, like the 
venom of the lie.’ 

*, . . the faculty, or power in the sense of a faculty — facolta del 
sogno purificantesi nella forma — the faculty of the dream purifying 
itself in the form.’ 
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William Butler Yeats, 1865-1939 


Yeats on His Own Work — THEATRE ARTS, January, 1919 


—_— of years ago I was sitting in my stall at the Court 
Theatre in London watching one of my own plays, The King’s 
Threshold. In front of me were three people, seemingly a husband and 
wife and a woman friend. The husband was bored; he yawned and 
stretched himself and shifted in his seat as I watched him with dis- 
tress. I was inclined to be angry, but reminded myself that music, 
where there are no satisfying audible words, bores me as much, for I 
have no ear, or only a very primitive one. Presently, when the little 
princesses came upon the stage in their red clothes, the woman 
friend, who had seemed also a little bored, said, ‘They do things very 
well,’ and became attentive. The distinguished painter who had de- 
signed the clothes at any rate was able to interest her. The wife, who 
had sat motionless from the first, said, when the curtain had fallen 
and the applause — was it politeness or enthusiasm? — had come to 
an end, ‘I would not have missed it for the world.’ She was perhaps a 
reader of my poetry, who had persuaded the others to come, and she 
had found a pleasure the book did not give her. Yet when I think of 
my play I do not call her to the mind’s eye, or even her friend who 
found the long red gloves of the little princesses amusing, but always 
that bored man. And the worst of it is that I could not pay my players, 
or the seamstress, or the owner of the building, unless I could draw to 
my plays those who prefer light amusement, or who have no ear for 
verse and literature, and fortunately they are all very polite. 

Being sensitive, and not knowing how to escape the chance of sit- 
ting behind the wrong people, I have begun to shrink from sending 
my muses where they are but half welcome, and even in Dublin, where 
the pit has a liking for poetry, I have no longer the appetite to carry 
me through the daily rehearsals. Yet I need a theatre. I believe my- 
self to be a dramatist; I desire to show events and not merely to tell 
of them; two of my best friends were won for me by my plays; and I 
seem to myself most alive at the moment when a roomful of people 
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have the one lofty emotion. My blunder has been that I did not dis- 
cover in my youth that my theatre must be the ancient theatre made 
by unrolling a carpet, or marking out a place with a stick, or setting 
a screen against a wall. Certainly those who care for my kind of poetry 
must be numerous enough, if I can bring them together, to pay half a 
dozen players who can bring all their properties in a cab and perform 
in their leisure moments. 


Padraic Colum on Yeats — THEATRE ARTS, December, 1935 
OR OVER a quarter of a century the greatest poet writing in English 
has had under his control a theatre which he himself was instru- 

mental in creating, a theatre which is not merely an adjunct to a 

writer’s study, but is popular, and with an audience that has memo- 

ries, traditions, national consciousness and that can react strongly to 
what is presented to it. A poet wishing to express himself in dramatic 

terms could hardly be more favorably placed. . . . 

Yeats as a poet has been a leaven in the theatre, putting intoit that 
element that is essential if the theatre is not to be trivially entertaining 
— exalted speech. And the theatre has transformed the poet. The 
living speech with a rhythm which has the modulation of the natural 
voice becomes the vocabulary of the later lyrics, giving them a direct- 
ness of statement that has not been in poetry in English since the sev- 
enteenth century. There is a magnificent succession of such lyrics: 
the core is meditation, but the form is always dramatic: 

At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 
Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


With such magnificent lyrics as a by-product and with such plays as 
product there is cause for rejoicing that this poet was able to take 
possession of a theatre. The plays represent the greatest amount of 
dramatic poetry given the English-speaking world since the close of 


the Elizabethan age. 
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Marlowe’s London’ 


CHARLES NORMAN 


A TWENTY-THREE it is a light-hearted thing to set out for London, 
and there wasn’t a youth in any English shire who wouldn’t 
have changed places with Marlowe gladly, were it only to be bound 
apprentice and journeying cityward for a life of labor. But to be 
twenty-three, and a poet, and headed for London! 

From Cambridge Marlowe came, jogging on the great northern 
road that led to Bishopsgate, and saw the outlying reaches of London 
Town, thin trickles of houses past the city’s wall. Something of the 
country still lingered there, and streets paused on the threshold of 
fields. But within the wall it was otherwise; from its seven gates 
there unfolded a maze of streets that shut out the light of day and 
country airs — narrow and dirty and ill-smelling, but bustling with 
life, loud with people: 

in euery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundering as if the world 

ranne vpon wheeles: at euerie corner, men, women, and children meete in 

such shoales, that postes are sette vp of purpose to strengthen the houses, 

lest with iustling one another they should shoulder them downe. Besides, 

hammers are beating in one place, Tubs hooping in another, Pots clincking 

in a third, water-tankards running at tilt in a fourth: heere are Porters 

sweating vnder burdens, there Marchants-men bearing bags of money, 

Chapmen (as if they were at Leape-frog) skippe out of one shop into an- 


other: Tradesmen (as if they were dauncing Galliards) are lusty at legges 
and neuer stand still. 


To a country bumpkin it might have been disheartening, but not 
to one who saw his destiny there, who carried a collection of manu- 
scripts that stamped him to himself, and would have to anyone versed 
in such matters, as a poet of considerable achievement and even 
greater promise; who came, not as a stranger, cloaked in loneliness, 
but as one sure of a welcome at certain great men’s houses. Such was 
the home of Thomas Walsingham in Scadbury, some twelve miles 
from the metropolis. Thither will we post, after the sights of London, 
to meet the kinsman of Elizabeth’s Secretary, and with him one or 
two of his household who are to be remembered. 

* From Chapter II, ‘London and Environs’, of Marlowe & Co.: Elizabethans, by Charles 


Norman. 
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From east to west, including Westminster, the city swirled for four 
miles, and from north to south, pouring over the river into Southwark, 
two miles. East and west, north and south, brimful of music Marlowe 
made his way, looking about him as young men newcome to the city 
always have looked — reveling in its sights, stirred by its pageantry 
and multitudinous clamor. He saw the famous moated Tower, walled 
in like a little town. He saw London Bridge, covered over with tene- 
ments, loud with the cries of hawkers, and at the southern or Surrey 
end a cluster of traitors’ heads on poles, a horrible sight, but one which 
even idlers failed to notice. By the riverside he heard the watermen’s 
cries of ‘Eastward ho!’ and ‘Westward ho!’ as they ferried passengers 
across the busy Thames, saw the stately palaces of nobles on the bank, 
their stone stairs lapped by the water, and squat St. Paul’s minus its 
steeple bulging out of the skyline, and around it in every direction the 
spires of churches hemming the cathedral in — 119 of them for a 
city of 100,000 people. 

He saw the ghosts in stone of the great religious houses suppressed 
by Henry VIII. The Greyfriars by Newgate had become Christ’s 
Hospital for children; the Priory of St. Bartholomew was now St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; the Priory of Bermondsey lived on as St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Others were only ruins, and over their grounds 
and past their massive portals dusk or fog tiptoed quietly. 

The government of the hurly-burly metropolis was vested in the 
Lord Mayor, who was chosen from one of the twelve companies or 
guilds; twenty-six aldermen of the wards, and two sheriffs, each of 
which had his own compter or prison, one in the Poultry, the other 
in Wood Street. Under them ranged the menials of the law — watch- 
men with their lanterns and bells, constables and serjeants, catchpoles 
and beadles, the butts of citizens’ jokes, yet feared withal, and with 
good reason, for if they once clapped hand on shoulder it was difficult 
to wriggle free. Five prisons in the city proper — the Cage, Cripple- 
gate, Fleet, Ludgate and Newgate — and five across the river in 
Southwark — the Clink, Compter, Marshalsea, King’s Bench and 
White Lion — attested to this with their pent-up swarms. More sin- 
ister for the malefactor was the saw — London juries hang half and 
save half. 

Hanging was a spectacle, whether at Tyburn where thieves and 
murderers dangled a while and then were disemboweled with precise 
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thrusts, or at Execution Dock, below Wapping Old Stairs, in Lime- 
house, where pirates were trussed up at low tide and the water rose 
over them. There was also Tower Hill, where the axe flashed swiftly 
to the block. For the vagabond there were whipping posts, for the 
beggar, stocks; and bawds and harlots might be seen walking bare- 
backed behind a cart, with a whipping at the corners to bring derisive 
apprentices out of their shops to gape. 

Such was the London of the workaday world. At night, lanterns 
jutting out at all angles from ivy-covered walls in winding streets 
threw flickers of weird light as the wind rose or fell and mist turned 
into fog. Overhead, the tall houses met and conferred above the middle 
of the street, and many of the streets were mostly in shadow — there- 
fore dangerous. Rogues trod the deeper darkness close to the wall, 
their eyes peering wild for prey. After a good haul, these sly ones, 
whose business was in the open, made for the rendezvous of their 
giggling doxies; and priggers of prancers and kinching coes, dummerers 
and jarkmen, joined in uproarious tavern merriment with dells and 
bawdy baskets, queans and other species of hussy. 

Taverns! It was a city full of them, and if the wind but stirred, a 
legion of painted signs flapped and creaked to heaven of good cheer 
below. From Whitehall to Charing Cross alone you might see the 
White Hart, the Red Lion, the Mermaid, the Three Tuns, the Saluta- 
tion, the Greyhound, the Bell and the Golden Lion. In the very sight of 
Charing Cross you might see the Garter, the Crown, the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, an Angel and a King Harry Head. 


+. *. 2a 
In Cheapside stood a more famous Mermaid — that inn of wine 
and wit that was to be memorialized thus by Beaumont: 
What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


But most of all a young writer might love St. Paul’s, within whose 
yard and against whose weather-beaten sides nestled the shops of 
stationers and booksellers, with signs of their own to mark their 
establishments — ‘in Paules Church-yeard, at the Signe of the Blacke 
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Beare,’ or ‘neere the little North doore of Saint Paules Church at the 
Signe of the Gun’ the title-pages said. There, anticipation of his new 
life fired his mind; he stood in the Cathedral’s clangorous purlieus 
resolving high exploits — confident, self-assertive, and with a rare 


talent to mark him from his fellows. Now it was: 


The sight of London to my exiled eyes, 
Is as Elizium to a new come soule, 


but later, when he had probed it to the depths, he added a sullen line 


to this exclamation: 
Not that I loue the citie or the men. 


Now, however, all was exultation, a will to succeed; freedom was 
like wine, and Cambridge a fast-fading dream of prison. 


North of the city, past Bishopsgate, lay the Liberties of Norton 
Folgate and Shoreditch, suburbs beyond the wall where the sheriffs 
of London durst not go. There, impecunious actors and authors dwelt 
side by side, and life was not oppressive with conventions. 

From time out of mind plays had been performed in the yards of 
the larger inns — the Cross Keys in Gracechurch Street, the Bu// in 
Bishopsgate Street, the Belle Savage on Ludgate Hill. But the city 
authorities, by their own Puritanical leanings and prompted by vocif- 
erous preachers, harried the players. The old, old cry against delight 
was morality — ‘the inordynate hauntynge of greate multitudes of 
people, speciallye youthe, to playes, enterludes and shewes’, which 
endangered their salvation. In addition, the coming of plague brought 
edicts against large gatherings. A way out had to be found if the 
wandering companies of actors were to survive, and the times called 
forth the men. 

The theatre has always attracted persons remarkable for their 
eccentricities. Perhaps no more remarkable characters ever counted 
the attendance and computed their profits than the two men we are 
about to meet. 

In 1574, James Burbage, a joiner or carpenter, together with four 
‘servants’ of the Earl of Leicester, had obtained a royal warrant to 
perform ‘comedies, tragedies, enterludes and stage playes’ subject 
only to the censorship of the Master of the Revels and restrictions ‘in 
time of common prayer’ and ‘great or common plague’. The protec- 
tion of a powerful nobleman was thought a help, but the preachers 
had the last thundering word: ‘the cause of plagues is sin, if you look 
to it well: and the cause of sin are plays: therefore the cause of plagues 
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are plays.’ As a result, in 1576 Burbage left the city in quest of freedom 
and profit. In the Liberty of Shoreditch he found what he wanted, 
cheap land close to the city; and there, within the precincts of the old, 
dissolved Holywell Priory, he erected in partnership with his brother- 
in-law the first permanent building for theatrical purposes in England. 
It was an inn-yard without the inn, but circular instead of rectangular. 
He called it The Theatre — there was no other. 

When the venture proved profitable, another theatre followed 
Burbage’s close by. It was called The Curtain. 

The troubles of Master Burbage were not over, for the preachers 
went on thundering against plays and players, and pestilence closed 
the playhouses. But The Theatre flourished, and with it the family 
fortunes. Shoreditch was close enough to the city for a host to come 
trooping out when a performance was given, and The Curtain proved 
to be an additional lure. His son, Richard, acted at The Theatre and 
eventually became the star of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Re-entering London through Bishopsgate, you went down Bishops- 
gate Street, thence through Eastcheap, and so to the river and London 
Bridge. Across the river in Southwark, in the Liberty of the Clink, 
there lived one Philip Henslowe, a man with a restless and acquisitive 
disposition, versatile at turning all things that came his way to a profit. 
Even in marriage thought of aggrandizement must have been upper- 
most, for he took for his wife the well-to-do widow of his former 
employer. 

Casting about for a further source of revenue, Henslowe hit upon 
the idea of building a theatre in Southwark. As this involved a con- 
siderable expenditure, in 1587 he went into partnership with John 
Cholmley of London, grocer. Under the terms of the partnership, 
Cholmley agreed to pay Henslowe 816 pounds, in quarterly instal- 
ments of 25 pounds, Io shillings, over a period of eight and a quarter 
years, receiving in return half the receipts and continued occupation 
of a small house near the property to be erected. Thus Henslowe 
secured for himself receipts of 102 pounds a year, for which insurance 
he was willing to forego half the profits of his theatre for the length of 
the partnership. It was a shrewd piece of business, entirely in his 
favor while the profits of the joint venture were under 204 pounds a 
year, and when they were over that sum he received half profits plus 
102 pounds. 

The building erected on this financial foundation was the Rose 
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theatre. One of the actors of Henslowe’s acquaintance was Edward 
Alleyn, who became his son-in-law, his partner and creator of Tam- 
burlaine, Faustus, Barabas and other Marlovian roles. 


If you followed the looping Thames eastward from Southwark, 
past the Surrey end of London Bridge, you came to a little village 
called Deptford. 


*x* * * * * 


A dozen miles away, in a southeasterly direction, stood the village 
of Chislehurst with its church and steeple, the Reverend Richard 
Harvey, rector. Scadbury, hard by, was also in Harvey’s parish, and 
there lived Thomas Walsingham and his wife Audrey. 

Although Thomas Walsingham, as the trusted kinsman of Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham, had other and perhaps more important mat- 
ters to attend to, most of all he loved poetry and he honored and 
rewarded its creators. Welcome at his table was a man like Marlowe in 
temperament — older, but proud, proud and bellicose, and a master 
of the jest that thrusts like a rapier. He comes dressed in the finery 
of the Italianate Englishman (a favorite howl of the preachers); 
withal, he is studious, learned, broadly read, a traveler and sojourner 
on the Continent — in short, a man of the world, one who had spent 
his time at Oxford, like Marlowe at Cambridge, 


not in logic and philosophy, as he ought to have done; but in the smooth 
and pleasant studies of poetry and romance — 


Thomas Watson, Latinist and poet. He is a man full of flourishes, who 
cannot write a sonnet without prefixing a paragraph, like a poetical 
exegete, placing a nosegay in prose above the flowers of his verse, 
so that the odor of his learning is twice distilled; and he signs himself, 
on the title-pages of his Latin works, 
Thomas Watsonus, I.V., studiosus, 

that is, student of either law — canon and civil — for he had studied 
both. 

Watson is Marlowe’s particular friend. Shortly their lives are to be 
inextricably linked in Newgate dossiers, as after their passing their 
names were to be juxtaposed by writers glancing fondly back at the 


f glory. 
— eens *x* * * * * 


Now Marlowe unpacks his belongings, his dog-eared books see day- 
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light again emerging from trunk’s depth, and he spreads fair paper on 


a table, places ink-horn and goose-quill at hand, and bends over in his 
chair to chart his course, the mariner of his fate. 

The year 1587 was a time of marching men and far-flung stirrings 
against the order of things. The Duke of Parma’s soldiery harried the 
Low Countries for an Inquisitorial God. In Ireland, Elizabeth’s 
Lord Deputy donned armor over his soul, burning and pillaging to 
bring an oppressed folk into submission; only the gallows had a yield 
where his soldiers passed. In Spain the Armada was building; the din 
of its multitudinous labor blew loud into England. 

Who can doubt that that part of the poetic process which deals 
with selection of subject matter is less of a mystery than scholars have 
supposed? To Marlowe, newcome to London to commence writing, 
fresh from his Privy Council mission and his triumph over the Cam- 
bridge Dons, his mind full of images of ruthless powers at work and 
stored to the brim with the treasure of his reading, only the clanking 
march of men-at-arms — there or abroad — might be the catalyst. 
The rest is labor — long, arduous, but no mystery. 

From Pedro Mexia’s Silva de varia lecion (Englished by Thomas 
Fortescue), and from the close-packed Latin of Petrus Perondinus’ 
Magni Tamerlanis Scythiarum Imperatoris Vita, he has pieced together 
the story of the Oriental conqueror, Tamburlaine; and now before 
him, on the table, in the fabulous maps of Ortelius, sprawl the con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa — on these he has gazed until the music and 
magnificence of their place-names are steeped in his mind. Not for him 
the couplets of his contemporaries, the smooth song of seasons and of 
love, the lines ending on the inevitable chime or jangle — although 
here and there admirable of their kind and inspiring. Instead, with 
contempt for the usual forms and the writers who observed them, he 
begins thus: 

From iygging vaines of riming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keepes in pay, 
Weele lead you to the stately tent of War. 

Like combers making toward the land, treading the offshore deeps 
with flashing, rhythmic thunder, the music of marching iambics 
surges forward, thundering their harmony to the shores of conscious- 
ness, and exultation rings the deep bell of his being as the work gets 
under way. Deftly, wasting few lines, for he has learned his lesson of 
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plot and counterplot, he sketches the weak, wavering Mycetes, King 
of Persia, and his aggressive brother, Cosroe, whom the revolting no- 
bles of the realm acclaim: 


Emperour of Asia, and of Persea, 

Great Lord of Medea and Armenia: 

Duke of Africa and Albania, 

Mesopotamia and of Parthia, 

East Jndia and the late discouered Isles, 
Chiefe Lord of all the wide vast Euxine sea, 
And of the euer raging Caspian Lake. 


This is already, albeit in little, the aspiring protagonist of Mar- 
lowe’s mind; but Tamburlaine dwarfs Cosroe (as all Marlowe’s chief 
characters dwarf the casts they head): 


His looks do menace heauen and dare the Gods. 


It is the beginning of the Marlovian beat that shortly will rise into 
such freedom and such music as the theatre had never known — 
the melodic measure without equal in English blank verse: 

Your Maiestie shall shortly haue your wish, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis. 


And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 
Is it not braue to be a King, Techelles? 
Vsumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing braue to be a King, 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 


O my Lord, tis sweet and full of pompe. 





He has but begun to bring up, from the rich mines of his mind, 
the treasures heaped there; yet not all the kings in Tamdurlaine speak 
with splendor, and one utters the thought of modern man: 


Accurst be he that first inuented war. 
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THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Maire O'Neill, at the left, was the first Pegeen Mike in Synge’s comedy when 
it was presented in 1907, and played the part for a generation. When Ashley 
Dukes announced his present revival at the Mercury Theatre, London, she 
volunteered for the part of the Widow Quin. With her is Pamela Gibson, the 
new Pegeen Mike. Synge’s line is, ‘Well, it’s a terror to be aged a score.’ 








From John Gielgud, camera studies by Gordon Anthony 
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JOHN GIELGUD as himself. 








Actor’s Dilemma 


N HIS introduction to Gordon Anthony’s camera studies of John 
I Gielgud,* Michel Saint-Denis presents vividly and with understand- 
ing the dilemma of the actor who is at the other end of the scale from 
the beginner (whose problems were recently discussed in these pages 
by Sir Cedric Hardwicke), the actor who, like John Gielgud, is not only 
an outstanding performer but a director, a producer, a man of the 
theatre as well. How are all these activities to reconcile themselves 
in one man? How can the conflict between the man of the theatre, 
anxious to do something for the theatre of his time, and the star actor 
be solved? ‘If the star is by nature a “commercial” star, . . . every- 
thing is all right,’ as Mr. Saint-Denis points out. ‘But if the star is 
at the same time an artist, it is likely that a conflict will arise.’ The 
reasons are clear enough: 

“To maintain one’s commercial value means one kind of policy; 
to keep one’s artistic integrity, to develop according to one’s needs 
and feelings, generally demands another. An artist is anxious to re- 
new himself: Gielgud will play Noah. But Gielgud is a romantic star. 
The public says: ““Why can’t we see your real face? It is painful to 
see you old and ugly.” Gielgud’s career during the last eight years has 
been a fight between the star actor and the artist of the theatre. He 
has succeeded most of the time in reconciling the two. In his last season 
he has taken an initiative which will, I believe, have many conse- 
quences in the future.’ Yet at the end of that season Michel Saint- 
Denis found Gielgud ‘tired and worried’. 

‘The season had been a clear success, an artistic as well as a finan- 
cial one. And yet Gielgud was worried. I understood his difficulties. 
The results he had obtained had made more obvious to him the con- 
flict he was faced with. He had played two star parts — Richard II 
and Shylock — and had at the same time produced the two plays. In 
the two other productions he had played as an actor in a company, for 
the sake of balance, to obtain as good an ensemble as possible. His 
*Fohn Gielgud, camera studies by Gordon Anthony. Geoffrey Bles: 8/6. 
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interest in the plays, his preoccupation with giving good opportunities 
to his actors, had taken the place of the star actor’s policy. 

‘Added to this conflict was his responsibility as a manager, having 
to bear the weight of a company for nine months, and he was feeling 
that weight.’ 

Temporarily John Gielgud has gone back to his work as an actor 
leaving this slim, workmanlike volume to stand as a record. Between 
its black and silver covers are collected twenty-four photographs of 
Gielgud in the four contrasting roles he played during the winter of 
1937-38 — Richard II, Sir Joseph Surface, Vershinin, Shylock. Gor- 
don Anthony’s studies show four or five different moments in each 
play, giving a sense of the movement and development of the various 
characters, while the two pictures of Gielgud ‘in person’ round out the 
composite portrait of the actor-director-manager at work. 

“Don’t you like to question these large photographs which are 
filled by a single face?’ Michel Saint-Denis asks. (THEATRE ARTS’ 
answer is in such records as the Carl Van Vechten Portfolio which in- 
cidentally contains another study of Gielgud.) ‘You can see every de- 
tail of the face. . . . These are the eyes and wrinkles of an old man. 
It is an old man. . . . But slowly, through all these real signs of age, 
the face of the actor appears.’ And here in another picture is the actor 
himself. ‘The position of the head, the straightness of the neck, the 
way the eyes are directed at you, the angle of the hat, all reveal the 
actor. . . . There is repose in that face, but also tension. What talks 
are going on behind that forehead, between the manager ‘and the pro- 
ducer, between the producer and the actor, even between the actor 
and the star?’ 

For the moment the star has won, but only for the moment. The 
role of the son of the family in Dodie Smith’s enormously successful 
London production of Dear Octopus occupies Gielgud’s time but evi- 
dently not his energies. By way of compromise with his actor’s dilemma 
he has produced an all-star revival of The Importance of Being Earnest 
which gives him a chance not only to exercise his directorial talents, 
but to play high comedy as well. 
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JOHN GIELGUD as Shylock, 1g}. 








Ralph Samuels 





DANCE SONATA— ALLEGRO VIVACE 


Hanya Holm has woven about the formal sonata pattern a theatre dance 
which ‘delight in movement through space’ pervades like a single and re- 
curring theme. The composition, with a score by Harrison Kerr, was first 
presented at the Bennington Festival last summer and recently in New York. 
With reference to it George Beiswanger writes, ‘In her work one can find 
rhythms that are dramatically conceiv ed, melodies in movement that take 
the breath away, and a stage that isn’t a stage at all but the rallying ground 
of the openness which surrounds it, a centre towards which dancers spring 
but from which they also continually fly. Movement . . . is the dramatic 
force out of which her dance is generated.’ 
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|. THE DARTMOUTH DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 
Robert E. Sherwood 

arety I have been going about 
C from door to door in an attempt 
to tell people of the theatre that the 
proposed summer Drama Festival at 
Dartmouth presents a magnificent 
opportunity for all of us, and I have 
been asked the same recurrent ques- 
tion: ‘Yes — it sounds very interest- 
ing — but — why Dartmouth?’ 

To answer that question properly 
has been rather difficult for me, as I 
am a Harvard man myself. I cannot 
forget that Harvard was once preemi- 
nent as a school of the dramatic arts, 
that it contributed handsomely to all 
departments of the American theatre 
and then, suddenly, unaccountably, 
decided to change the subject. That, 
however, is not what I’m supposed to 
write about in this article. My pur- 
pose is to explain ‘Why Dartmouth?’ 
—and I shall attempt to do so at 
once. 

Dartmouth is planning to build at 
Hanover the finest theatrical plant 
on the face of this earth, and is offering 
this plant for use during the summer 
months for the benefit of the theatre 
as a whole. Included in this plant are 
two theatres and workshops, contain- 
ing the ultimate in modern equip- 
ment. One of the theatres has twenty- 
seven hundred seats, which can be 
contracted to eighteen hundred or 
even nine hundred. It is suitable for 
concerts, operas or motion pictures, 
as well as for any kind of stage produc- 


tion. The other theatre has four 
hundred and twenty seats and is 
designed for experimentation. The 
enormous building, Webster Hall, 
which will hold this remarkabie plant 
under one roof, has been designed by 
one of the finest of American archi- 
tects, J. Frederick Larsen, who has 
consulted freely with experts of the 
New York theatre, including Jo 
Mielziner and Lee Simonson, and 
Robert Richie and Otto Diehl, the 
latter two being the head carpenter 
and head electrician at the Music 
Box. Before actual construction starts, 
it is hoped that other artists and 
technicians will contribute their ideas, 
the modest purpose being to provide 
every production that is made at 
Webster Hall with mechanical ad- 
vantages greater than could be found 
in any theatre anywhere else. 

Furthermore, surrounding Webster 
Hall is Dartmouth College itself which, 
during the summer months, is empty 
of students. In the dormitories can be 
housed the actors, musicians and 
others participating in the produc- 
tions. The scale of living expenses can 
be extraordinarily low. The New 
Hampshire air is clean, clear and 
stimulating, and the surrounding 
scenery is superb. 

And what, you may well ask, of 
the audiences? Where will they come 
from? To answer this, I must go into 
a description of Hanover’s location 
which will sound as if I were writing 
for a travel folder about ‘The Vaca- 
tion Seeker’s Paradise’. 

Hanover is situated on the Con- 
necticut River, on the western edge of 


New Hampshire, and is in almost the 
exact centre of the whole summer va- 
cation area of New d. It is 
between the White and the Green 
Mountains, within an easy day’s 
drive by car from the Maine coast, 
Boston, Rhode Island, central Con- 
necticut, the Berkshires, Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George and, in case 
there are Canadian readers, Montreal. 
It is seven hours by train from New 
York. The experience gained at 
even so remote a place as Central 
City, Colorado — or, for that matter, 
at Salzburg — proves how far people 
will travel to see that which is worth 
seeing. 

The potential audience for such a 
drama lacie is tremendous. It only 
remains for the American theatre to 
provide them with sufficient cause for 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps I should pause, at this 
point, to explain why Dartmouth 
College is doing this. The basic 
reason is that there was no auditorium 
at Dartmouth large enough to hold 
the whole student body, faculty and 
friends on occasions of anions 
like Commencement. This need led 
President Ernest Martin — to 
the conception of the new Webster 
Hall. Additional uses of such a hall 
were immediately suggested, due to 
the fact that Dartmouth has lately 
been increasing admirably its courses 
in the arts of the theatre under the 
leadership of Professor Warner Bent- 
ley, a graduate of Pomona College and 
the Yale Drama School. Thus, from a 
collegiate auditorium the project 
grew into a huge theatrical labora- 
tory, wherein Dartmouth College 
could instruct its students in play- 
writing, acting, scene and costume de- 
signing, lighting and even operation 
of the box-office. 

In the statement of their purpose, 
the Dartmouth authorities have said: 
‘Dartmouth stands ready to serve 
the public good through a project that 
promises to become one of the most 
gratifying and powerful influences in 
the aesthetic life of the country that 
any institution could exert. The op- 
portunity is a challenging one. Ways 
and means are sought to take full 
advantage of it. 

‘The opinion is growing that the 
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spirit of the liberal arts college is 
going to be more adequately expressed 
in the future and its purposes more 
largely achieved in the development 
of its work in aesthetics — in art, the 
drama and music. In the beginning in 
America the liberal college sought to 
achieve its purposes by utilizing the 
humanities as an intellectual disci- 
— More recently the liberal col- 
ege has sought to express itself by a 
diffusion over the whole realm of 
knowledge. Increasingly, however, 
and from many different sources, 
skepticism is expressed in regard to 
the effectiveness in the curriculum of 
a wide range of subjects of study as 
compared with those concerned with 
the eternal influences of truth, beauty 
and art.’ 

Since Dartmouth does not function 
during the summer months, President 
Hopkins felt that some use might be 
made of this projected plant outside 
of the college curriculum, and the 
idea of the Drama Festival was born. 
This suggestion was communicated, 
through Professor Bentley, to the 
Dramatists’ Guild, and we of that 
organization have been eager to do 
all that we can to help bring this 
splendid scheme to fulfilment. Our 
primary duty is to call attention to it, 
to stimulate all sorts of people of the 
theatre to become active in its promo- 
tion and development. 

There are plans for a world theatre 
conference at Hanover during the 
summer of 1940, which it is hoped 
will mark the inauguration of the 
Summer Festival. These plans are 
being formulated by Marc Connelly, 
president of The Authors’ League of 
America, Frank Gillmore, president 
of Associated Artists and Actors of 
America, and George Freedley, of the 
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Elevation of the New Dartmouth Theatre: Fens Frederick Larsen, Architect 


New York Public Library. 

With such impetus, this festival 
can become an occasion of national 
and international importance, with 
representation of the best of music as 
well as of drama (indeed, the Dart- 
mouth authorities have been in con- 
sultation with Dr. Damrosch and 
other leaders of the musical world on 
this subject); it can provide magnifi- 
cent opportunities for tryouts of new 


plays, as well as revivals; it can give - 


occupation during the lean summer 
months and invaluable training to 
many young people of the theatre; it 
can provide a shining and much 
needed example for other American 
universities and communities to fol- 
low; it can well mark the beginning of 
a summer circuit for plays and con- 
certs which would make it financially 
possible for units—a symphony 
orchestra under Toscanini, or a 
repertory company under Katharine 
Cornell or Helen Hayes or the Lunts 
—to tour from Hanover, N. H. to 
Palo Alto, California, with guarantees 
of sufficiently large and appreciative 
audiences all along the way. 

This, in my most earnest and per- 
haps too optimistic belief, is not an 
idle dream. It may be that such a 
project needs the organizing and 
directing genius of one man — a Max 
Reinhardt (as at Salzburg) or a Barry 
Jackson (as at Malvern). But I don’t 
believe so. I believe it can be done on 
a commonwealth basis. 

It remains, however, for us of the 
theatre to demonstrate our ability to 
assemble and cooperate and agree 
upon a way to take advantage of this 
fine opportunity. Therein lies the 
greatest obstacle in the way of real- 
izing this hope. If there is to be real- 
ization, it will have to be achieved by 


genuine collaboration of actors, may. 
agers, scene designers, technicj 
musicians, composers, playwright 
and even critics; and it often seems 
that among us such collaboration js 
impossible. Anyone who labors 

in the theatre may be forgiven for the 
bitter conclusion that it is compose 
largely of suspicious and egotisticg 
men, whose prime concern is not th 
welfare of the community in whid 
they live and work, but the precig 
size of their own slice of the grog 
receipts or the inchage of their om, 
names in the billing. The theatre, 
the moment, is divided into arme 
camps, all so hostile to each other, al 
so truculently dubious of the other 
good faith, that they are apt to k 
unmindful of the fact that they areal 
commonly starving to death becaug 
of the surrounding public’s increasing 
indifference to their quarrels and thei 
very existence. 

It seems to me that it would bea 
most excellent idea for the theatre tp 
declare an armistice among its warri 
factions during the months of July 
and August and prove that it can stil 
be a magnificently eloquent force in 
the expression of the American ideal, 
It seems also to me that the Dar 
mouth proposal gives us a great op 
portunity to do just that — and that 
we should have cause to be pretty 
well ashamed of ourselves were wet 
fail to take full advantage of it. Butl 
do not believe that, in this exceptional 
instance, we shall fail. 


II. THE DARTMOUTH THEATRE 
Warner Bentley 

HE ARCHITECT of the Dartmouth 

Theatre and Auditorium wa 
faced with the problem of designinga 
theatre with variable seating capac 
ties. The new auditorium must k 
large enough to accommodate the et 
tire student body at great college & 
casions such as Convocation, Dart 
mouth Night, Commencement and 
other important gatherings; the the 
atre must be adequate for all college 
dramatic work, as well as a plac 
where, during the autumn, winter and 
spring, the people of the college com 
munity and the north country caf 
gather to see great drama — pr 
sented by college groups or by travel 
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ing companies — and to hear great 
music; a building adaptable to house 
4 summer drama and music festival of 
national, and even international, 
scope sponsored by the Dramatists’ 
Guild. 

As shown in the section, this is 
achieved by dividing the house with 
heavy acoustical curtains. The first 
of these is directly in back of the large 
cross aisle in front of the balcony, the 
curtain mechanism being in the under 

of the balcony front. This divi- 
sion cuts out the seats under the bal- 
cony and cuts the seating capacity 
from 2700 to 1800. In the balcony, 
the division takes place in back of the 
last projection beam in the ceiling, 
leaving six rows of seats in the balcony 
and a seating capacity of goo. This 
still allows the use of the projection 
booth and the mezzanine lobby. 

On either side of the auditorium are 
large promenades, permitting the use 
of the same ticket offices, the same 
entrances, and the large memorial 
lobby for both the auditorium and the 
theatre, the promenades being the 
entrances from the large lobby down 
to the wide cross aisle and into the 
floor of the theatre. In addition, these 
promenades are to be used for theatre 
museums and exhibit rooms. Attrac- 
tive niches and cases are planned to 
house model theatres, models of scene 
designs, scene and costume sketches, 
period costumes and accessories, and 
other theatrical material that will be 
exhibited from time to time. 

There are three light beams in the 
ceiling, all in front of the division 
point. The first beam has an angle to 
the stage of 70°, the second 45°, the 
last 30°. The last beam will also house 
aprojection booth for motion pictures. 
With the motion picture screen 5’ off 
the floor, the angle for the projection 
machine is 22°. These three beams 
span the entire ceiling, and come 
down the sides of the walls allowing 
front lights for the stage to be placed 
not only in the ceiling but as far down 
the sides of the walls as may be found 
advisable from show to show. 

The orchestra pit is 18’ deep to 
accommodate a full symphony orches- 
tra. It is on two elevators, allowing 
for splitting the pit, with a 9’ pit for 
smaller orchestras, and a g’ or 18’ 
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First Floor Plan 


forestage for special productions. 
This also makes for flexibility in levels 
on the forestage, using platforms and 
steps to fill in between the levels of the 
two elevator platforms and the stage. 
There is excellent access for actors 
from the basement to this area. The 
sight lines have been worked out from 
all parts of the house to accommodate 
this forestage and the side stages. 
For concert purposes the pit will be 
brought to the level of the stage, 
the fire curtain and the act curtain 
dropped, and the concert artist and 
accompanist will perform out in the 
auditorium. When the pit is not being 
used, this area will be filled with seats. 

The proscenium is 42’ wide and 30’ 
high, but sight lines are planned for a 
30’ by 12’ opening. The 42’ opening 
allows for flexibility, especially for 
opera and ballet. On either side of the 
proscenium are side stages 24’ high, 
over which are the organ chambers. 
These side stages can be used with the 
forestage for Elizabethan and Restor- 
ation productions, or for intimate 
scenes in modern productions. The act 
curtain will cover both the regular 
opening and the side stages. It will be 
a special contour curtain, providing for 
any size opening on the main stage and 
the side stages. In addition to the con- 
tour curtain, there is still the possi- 
bility of a flexible proscenium. 

The stage house is 60’ wide, 45’ 
deep and go’ to the gridiron. On 
either side are wagon stage houses, 
36’ wide and 32’ deep, with a 24’ 
clearance. This allows the use of a 
32’ x 18’ wagon stage. A noiseless 
sound-proof door permits changing 
the wagon without disturbing the 


scene playing on the stage. For both of 
these shifting stages there is sufficient 
rigging equipment to fly ceilings and 
other parts of settings, which will be 
helpful in speeding up shifts. When 
not in use for productions, these areas 
can be used for rehearsal rooms. In 
the wall of the one on stage right is a 
large loading door for traveling com- 
panies. 

The switchboard is in the front of 
the house, with an auxiliary board 
backstage for’ control of house, beam 
and work lights. The fly gallery and 
counterweight system is stage left, 
which is the control side of the stage. 
It is 24 off the stage floor, just over 
the shifting stage. A combination 
hemp and counterweight system is 
contemplated with 70 to go sets of 
lines. 

The working entrance to the theatre 
is stage left. The actor or production 
man enters past the door man, into 
the Green Room, to the dressing- 
rooms on the stage level, to the work- 
shop or to the stage. Outside the 
Green Room there is a flight of 
stairs which leads to the dressing- 
rooms, storage and rehearsal rooms in 
the basement, or upstairs to other 
dressing-rooms, costume shop, ward- 
robe and radio and television studios 
on the second and third floors. Stage 
right is the management and academic 
side, with general office, business man- 
ager, technical director and assistant 
technical director offices on the 
ground floor. The stairs on this side 
lead down to the student manager 
offices and rehearsal rooms, and up, 
on the second and third floors, to 
staff offices, seminar rooms, publicity 
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Second Floor Plan 


offices, drama library, design studio. 

The workshop is 40’ x 96’ and has a 
clear height of 24’. Between the work- 
shop and the large stage, there is a 
working door 34’ x 24’, which makes 
it possible to assemble a large piece 
of scenery in the shop and take it 
directly onto the stage. It also gives, 
if necessary, a stage 85’ deep from the 
curtain line and, with the forestage, 
103’ deep. In the workshop is a small 
property room, equipped with stove, 
sink, small refrigerator and cabinets. 
There is also an electrical work room 
and a paint room. The paint frame is 
50’ long, and goes down into the base- 
ment and up into the second floor, 
giving a vertical run of 40’. On the 
stage left side of the workshop is an- 
other large loading door with a small 
door in it for workshop entrance. The 
small theatre stage opens off the 
workshop. 

There is also an 8’ x 5’ freight and 
passenger elevator opening off the 
workshop, serving all floors, including 
the roof spaces, the large property and 





Basement Plan 





electrical storage rooms over the 
auditorium, and the light beams. The 
gridiron is reached by a circular stair- 
way inside the stage house from the 
top of the elevator shaft. 

In the basement are storage rooms, 
rehearsal rooms, a musicians’ room, 
stagehands’ Green Room equipped 
with lockers, toilets and showers, and 
the trapped areas under both stages. 

The small theatre will be used as a 
laboratory theatre, and is, of course, 
much more intimate, seating 390 on 
the floor and having an overflow 
balcony for 110 more. Here will be 
produced classroom, experimental, 
fraternities’, dormitory and language 
club plays. The proscenium is 30’ 
wide and 24’ high. This stage also has 
side shifting stages for wagons, the 
workshop being the stage left shifting 
stage. Here, as in the large theatre, 
there are side acting stages. The con- 
trol side is stage left. The fly gallery, 
24’ off the stage floor, with a combina- 
tion hemp and counterweight system, 
has between 50 and 60 sets of lines. 


















































In this theatre also there are 
light beams, spanning the ceiling an 
coming down the side walls, 

as in the large theatre. The sWitch, 
board is also in the front of the 
with auxiliary controls backstage, 

In addition to the two stages anj 
the large radio and television stud; 
there are six rehearsal rooms, | 
enough to rehearse a play for eithe 
stage. 

There are large roof spaces over the 
small theatre auditorium, radio ang 
television rooms, the rehearsal 
dressing-rooms, library and othe 
rooms on the third floor. These roof 
spaces have direct stair and elevaty 
access. The construction will allow f 
future expansion and, in the mea. 
time, they can be used as outdoor rm 
hearsal areas for the Drama Festiyg 
group during the summer. 

The Music Department is housed ia 
the front of the building, in the bag. 
ment, the second, third and fourh 
floors, with large rehearsal and in 
dividual practice rooms, perfectly 
soundproofed, and a small recital 
room, seating 200, for chamber mus 
and small concerts, classrooms, pho. 
nograph rooms, offices and a music 
library. There is a separate entrance 
for the Music Department, whic 
allows the use of all of its rooms 
when the theatre or auditorium § 
being used, and gives perfect ticket 
control for the auditorium and the the 
atre. 

The offices in the front, on th 
ground floor, will be used sometimes 
during the college year, but are pro 
vided mainly for use during th 
Drama Festival. 

There will be a built-in amplifying 
system from the stages of both thee 
tres to the auditoriums and lobbies, 
with microphones and microphone 
outlets conveniently located, and 
broadcasting booths located in oned 
the side stages in both theatres 
Broadcasting parts of the Summer 
Drama Festival and broadcasts from 
Dartmouth during the college yea 
are contemplated. The entire builé 
ing, including auditoriums, workshop, 
rehearsal rooms, dressing-rooms, oF 
fices, will be air-conditioned. The a 
chitecture will be kept in harmony 
with its Dartmouth environment. 
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THEATRE IN PRINT 

HE OPENING of a play on Broad- 
_. these days is followed almost 
immediately by its appearance in 
print so that it makes its bow on two 
fronts simultaneously. The following 
check list of plays published since 
October 1938 includes both this year’s 
New York productions and some of 
an earlier date. It also indicates where 
in the pages of THEATRE ARTS a review 
or a picture of the play in action can 
be found. The first group includes cur- 
rent plays, the second, those which 
have left New York. Some of them 
are touring, others are available for 
non-professional production, all are 
still redolent of grease paint and fresh 
printer’s ink. 


I 
Abe Lincoln in Iilinois, by Robert 
E. Sherwood. Scribner’s: $2. 

THE BOOK contains a foreword by 
Carl Sandburg and a long and ex- 
tremely interesting scene by scene 
discussion by Robert Sherwood of the 
sources he has usec. and of the meth- 
ods adopted to express this material 
in theatre terms. The play was re- 
viewed December 1938. A sketch by 
Norman Rockwell of Raymond Mas- 
sey as Lincoln appears in the October 
1938 issue, and a sketch of the first 
scene by the designer, Jo Mielziner, 
in November. Edith J. R. Isaacs 
wrote an appraisal of ‘Robert Sher- 
wood, Man of the Hour’ for the 
January 1939 issue, which has a por- 
trait of Sherwood as its frontispiece. 
The scene of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate appears in December 1938. 


The Flashing Stream, by Charles 
Morgan. Macmillan: $2.50. 

THE BOOK contains a foreword on 
the play as well as an essay ‘On Sin- 
gleness of Mind’ which is its theme, 
both by the author. Produced in 
London, it was reviewed by Ashley 
Dukes in the November 1938 issue 
with a photograph of Mr. Morgan. 


The Gentle People, by Irwin Shaw. 
Random House: $2. 

THE PRINTED version of this 
Brooklyn fable which the author de- 
scribes as ‘a fairy tale with a moral’ 
is illustrated with three group pic- 
tures, including a portrait of Franchot 
Tone. Play review and a picture of the 
Russian bath scene with Sam Jaffe, 
Roman Bohnen and Lee J. Cobb in 
March 1939. Boris Aronson’s design 
for the Steeplechase Pier scene in 
February 1939. 


Kiss the Boys Good-Bye, by Clare 
Boothe. Random House: $2. 

A FOREWORD written by Heywood 
Broun inspired a retort by Miss 
Boothe, both of which are included in 
the printed version. Play reviewed in 
November 1938. A full-stage photo- 
graph of the main set with the princi- 
pal actors in December 1938. 


Mamba’s Daughters, by Dorothy and 
DuBose Heyward. Farrar and Rinehart: 
$2. 

Desicns by Perry Watkins for 
three scenes of this play about 
Charleston negroes illustrate the book. 
The play was reviewed March 1939. 
A group picture appears in that num- 
ber. A portrait photograph of Ethel 


Waters as Hagar by Carl Van Vechten 
in April 1939. 


Oscar Wilde, by Sewell and Leslie 
Stokes. Random House: $2. 

THE BOOK contains a short intro- 
duction by Lord Alfred Douglas. The 
play was originally produced at the 
Gate Theatre in London. Ashley 
Dukes’ review and a photograph of 
Robert Morley as Oscar Wilde ap- 
pear in January 1937. The New 
York production was reviewed in 
December 1938, which issue also in- 
cludes two full-stage pictures of the 
trial scene and the last act. Two 
minor characters appear in ‘Broad- 
way Bits’, March 1939. 


Rocket to the Moon, by Clifford Odets. 
Random House: $2. 

A pHotocraPH of the full set is 
used as a frontispiece to the book. 
Play reviewed and Mordecai Gore- 
lik’s design for the setting in January 
1939- 

The White Steed and Coggerers, by Paul 
Vincent Carroll. Random House: $2. 

Mr. Carro.t’s one-act play, Cog- 
gerers, is included in this edition of 
The White Steed which has a picture of 
the author as a frontispiece. Review 
and picture in the March 1939 issue. 


II 
All the Living, by Hardie Albright. 
Samuel French: $7.50. 

Tue piay is based on Victor R. 
Small’s book, J Knew 37000 Lunatics. 
Photographs of the New York pro- 
duction, showing the full stage of all 
three scenes, are included. Play re- 
view and a group picture in May 
1938. 

American Landscape, by Elmer Rice. 
Coward, McCann: §2. 

THE PLAY was reviewed in January 
1939 and a group picture showing two 
of the ghosts and the chief character, 
Captain Dale, played by Charles 
Waldron, appears in the same issue. 


Bachelor Born, by Ian Hay. Samuel 
French: $.75. 

Propucep first in London under 
the title of Housemaster this play was 
named for its New York run. The 
acting version contains photographs 
of the sets and a property plot. 
Review and group picture March 1938. 
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Here’s the third 
printing of .. . 


STANISLAVSKT'S 


AN 
ACTOR 
PREPARES 


Much has been said and written 
of the Stanislavski methods of 
direction and presentation. The 
New York Herald-Tribune says, 
Fortunately the stage possesses 
his own account of them in ‘An 
Actor Prepares,’ surely one of the 
most precious books in the 
whole history of the art of acting.” 
This was the great director's last 
published work before his death 
in 1938. 


Written in the form of a student's 
diary of rehearsals, Stanislavski 
himself plays the part of the 
director. Step by step the stu- 
dents are taken over the details of 
the art of acting until they have 
mastered the methods which are 
peculiarly Stanislavski's. After 
reading the book, John Gielgud 
said, “Expressed exactly the things 
that every actor must have felt but 
been unable to express... 
Personally, | was entrapped by 
it. | could not put it down.” 


pace $2.50 


Order from your bookdealer 
or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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End of Summer, by S. N. Behrman. 
Dramatists Play Service: $.75. 

PUBLISHED in 1936 by Random 
House ($2), the play is now available 
in the Dramatists Play Service's 
acting edition which includes aids to 
production such as a ground plan of 
the set and a property plot. A review 
of the play and a picture of Ina Claire 
in the lead appear in April 1936. 
Pictures of Osgood Perkins and Ina 
Claire in February 1937 and Septem- 
ber 1938. 


The Fabulous Invalid, by Moss Hart 
and George S. Kaufman. Random 
House: $2. 

THE BOOK is illustrated with play- 
bills used as lantern slides in the New 
York production. Play reviewed and 
photographs of two full-stage sets, 
December 1938. Donald Oenslager’s 
design for first scene November 1938. 


Father Malachy’s Miracle, by Brian 
Doherty. Dramatists Play Service: $.75. 

THE PLay, adapted from the novel 
by Bruce Marshall, was published in 
January 1938 by Random House 
($2). The present Play Service edi- 
tion contains ground plans of all the 
scenes and a comprehensive property 
plot. A review and a picture with Al 
Shean, St. Clair Bayfield and John 
Call appear in January 1938. 


Federal Theatre Plays: Prologue to 
Glory, by E. P. Conkle; One-Third 
of a Nation, edited by Arthur Arent; 
Haiti, by William Dubois. Triple-A 
Plowed Under, by the Staff of the 
Living Newspaper; Power, A Living 
Newspaper, by Arthur Arent; Spiro- 
chete, a History, by Arnold Sundgaard. 
Two volumes. Random House: $2, each. 

BotH voLtuMEs have _introduc- 
tions by Hallie Flanagan, National 
Director of the Federal Theatre. The 
article which preceeds Prologue to 
Glory describes briefly the spectacular 
career of the Federal Theatre since 
its inception in 1935; the other dis- 
cusses the development of the Living 
Newspaper. Each play is illustrated 
by a picture of a group scene. Pro- 
logue to Glory is also published sep- 
arately by French ($1.50) in a volume 
which contains photographs of all the 
sets. This play and Haiti were re- 
viewed in May 1938. A picture of the 


latter appears in the same issue, Ong. 
Third of a Nation was reviewed i 
March 1938 and a photograph of the 
full set designed by Howard Bay ap. 
pears in the same number. Arthy 
Arent wrote an article on ‘Thy 
Technique of the Living Newspaper’ 
for November 1938. 


French Without Tears, by Tereny 
Rattigan. Samuel French: $.75. 

PHoToGRaPH of set, stage dig 
gram and list of properties are in. 
cluded in this acting version. Play 
reviewed November 1937; photograph 
of Marcel Vallée as Monsieur Maingg 
February 1938. 


George and Margaret, by Gerald Savory, 
Samuel French: $.75. 

Tus acting edition has the usugl 
diagram and list of properties as well 
as a group photograph. Reviewed 
November 1937. A photograph of 
Gladys Henson as the wordless parlor. 
maid February 1938. 


Herod and Mariamne, by Clemena 
Dane, based on the German play by 
Friedrich Hebbel. Doubleday, Doran; 
$1.75: 

PHorocraPH of Katharine Con 
nell as Mariamne is used as the frontis. 
piece of the book. Another full-length 
picture of Miss Cornell in this rok 
appears in the December 1938 issue 
which also contains an article by 
Edith J. R. Isaacs on Hebbel. The 
play opened on the road but did not 
come into New York. 


It Can’t Happen Here, by Fohn C. 
Moffitt and Sinclair Lewis. Dramatish 
Play Service: $.75. 

THis Is a new version of the play by 
Sinclair Lewis from the original by 
Mr. Moffitt and Mr. Lewis which was 
produced by Federal Theatres in New 
York and twenty other cities in Oc 
tober 1936. The play is of cours 
based on Mr. Lewis’ novel. In its 
present form it was given at Cohasset, 
Mass. in July 1938. It now requires 
only three sets and twenty actors. 
Ground plans of the sets are included. 
The play as given by the New York 
Federal Theatre was reviewed i 


December 1936. 
Missouri Legend, by E. B. Gimly. 


Random House: $2. 
Jesse James is the hero of this 
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ay, reviewed in November 1938; a 
picture shows Dean Jagger as Jesse 
and Mildred Natwick as the Widow. 
Also a picture in March 1939. 


Once is Enough, by Frederick Lonsdale. 
Samuel French: $.75. 

Arps to production in the form of a 
diagram and photograph of the set, 
lists of costumes and accessories and 
extracts of reviews are included in the 
acting version. Reviewed April 1938. 


The Sea Gull, by Anton Chekhoo, 
wanslated by Stark Young. Scribner’s: 
250. 
SrarK Younc has written an il- 
luminating preface to this translation 
which he made for the Lunts. It is, in 
his own words, ‘a translation, not an 
adaptation’, and he discusses in some 
detail the problems involved in put- 
ting Chekhov into English as well as 
how other translators have met or 
failed to meet the difficulties. The 
book also contains a brief biographi- 
cal note on Chekhov, photographs of 
the first and second act sets and of 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in 
the leading roles. The performance 
was reviewed in May 1938. Robert 
Edmond Jones’ design for the first 
and third acts in June 1938. October 
1938 contains an article by Mr. 
Young on ‘The Gulls and Chekhov’. 


You Can’t Take It With You, by Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. Dram- 
wists Play Service: $.75. 

TuIs acTING version has a photo- 
graph of the full set and a property 
plot. The play was reviewed in Feb- 
tuary 1937. A full-stage picture, with 
all the principals, appears in January 
1937, a portrait of Henry Travers as 
Grandpa in February, a group scene 
in September 1938, and a scene from 
the movie version in November 1938. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


AN AMERICAN LIFE 


4 Peculiar Treasure, by Edna 
Ferber. Doubleday, Doran: $3. 


1TH half a dozen best sellers to 

her credit, with a hundred short 
stories that everyone has read and 
half a hundred that are better than 
those, Edna Ferber has one great re- 
gret, that she is not known generally 
as a playwright, and one secret sor- 
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row, that the Bernhardt she and her 
mother are sure was born with her 
never came to the stage. Most of the 
audience that has enjoyed her stories 
and her plays will not regret the 
actress manquée. There must be some- 
thing of the player in every story 
writer. And a part, at least, of what 
has made so many of Edna Ferber’s 
characters live on the printed page is 
no doubt something that stemmed 
from the impulse which made her 
mother write over and over again in 
her diary when the child was young, 
‘Edna recited.’ 

Out in Wisconsin in those days 
America was very much alive, the 
trees were big, pines and white 
birches growing together, and people 
growing beside them, schools growing 
and lumber mills, families with many 
children, families of many nations, 
but all Americans and happy in Wis- 
consin. It seems as if, of all places in 
the world, Appleton was the best 
place for a girl of Edna Ferber’s vivid, 
active, sensitive nature to start her 
newspaper career, to start sorting out 
the facts of existence which made up 
a reporter’s daily columns. Perhaps 
wherever she grew up she would have 
acquired the habit of finding out ev- 
erything there was to be known about 
her subject before she began writing, 
because that was her nature. But if 
you grew up in Wisconsin yourself it 
is pleasant to think that it is the lakes 
and pines and winds of Wisconsin 
that bring that habit to a writer. At 
any rate, Edna Ferber acquired it 
there, and with it she has written 
some of the best-known background 
stories and novels of American life. 

Her contributions to the theatre 
have never been solely her own. The 
first, with Newman Levy, $7200 a4 
Year, was a prompt failure. All of the 
other plays were in collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman. Minick, made 
from a story, had a pleasant life and 
goes on successfully in little theatres. 
Dinner at Eight, The Royal Family, 
Stage Door, were highly successful 
both in the theatre and in motion 
pictures. And in all of the plays the 
characterizations are so clear and the 
action so marked and easily repro- 
duced that almost any company can 
play them with a measure of success. 


TomAMA BOOK sHOF | 


A PECULIAR 


Edna Ferber $3.00 
THE LAST WORD IN MAKE-UP 

Dr. R. G. Liszt 3.00 
PRESENT INDICATIVE (reprint) 

Noe! Cowerd 1.00 
GEORGE PIERCE BAKER (2 memorial) 75 
x* 

BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1938 
ed. Margeret Mayorge $2.50 


NEW ONE ACT COMEDIES & FESTIVAL 





PLAYS 1.50 
x*x** 

ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 

Robert E. Sherwood $2.00 
THE GENTLE PEOPLE 

Irwin Shaw 2.00 
THE WHITE STEED a COGGERERS 

Paul V. Carroll 2.00 
JEREMIAH 

Stefan Zweig 2.00 
CANDIDA (Cornelia Otis Skinner ed.) 

George Bernard Shaw 2.00 
ANTIGONE OF 

transl. Fitts & Fitzgerald 1.50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











THE BEST 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


OF 1938 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 


Twelve complete one-act plays 
by Alfred Kreymborg, Weldon 
Stone, Paul Green, Ronald 
Elwy Mitchell, Maxwell An- 
derson, and others. Also in- 
cluded are the year’s ten best 
one-act importations; bibliog- 
raphy of 100 selected plays 
with a synopsis of each; also 
valuable yearbook information. 
393 pp. $2.5 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 























THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


Reproductions of stege end costume designs, 
theetres, cherecter portraits end scenes from 
productions. Assembled to meet the needs 
of the theetre student teecher end collector, 
also for workshop and library use. Half-tone 
prints, 5” x 8”, attractively boxed. 


Each Set $1.50 
THEATRE ARTS,INC. 40 E. 49 St, New York 
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The novel that became the most 
famous play of all, however, was 
Show Boat, carried to the height of 
popularity by Jerome Kern’s music. 

ere is an honesty, straight-for- 
wardness and simplicity about Edna 
Ferber’s autobiography which makes 
it indeed a ‘peculiar treasure’ for any 
young writer who seeks to know the 
problems involved in her craft. The 
pleasures too, indeed, and the re- 
wards, but also the hours of hard work, 
the disappointments, the years of 
preparation. It is chiefly the novelist’s 
and short story writer’s craft, but 
there are many chapters devoted to 
playwriting, to working at Stage Door 
and Dinner at Eight with George 
Kaufman, to rehearsing with Win- 
throp Ames — what a pleasure that 
was — to casting The Royal Family, 
to getting Stage Door going success- 
fully and then having the leading 
actress drop out after a month, leav- 
ing the show and all of the other actors 
high and dry. There are many pages 
on the pleasure of finding the right 
word for this character, finding the 
right character for that situation, 
finding the right situation for that 
particular point in the play, finding 
the right producer for that particular 
play — and all of this is useful to the 
young playwright who can read it 
with understanding. 

As a life, moreover, as a story of a 
young Jewish girl who was sneered 
at for her religion when she was very 
young (but not in Appleton), of a 
Jewish woman who somehow or other 
never forgets this fact for a moment, 
except when she is with people that 
she loves and with whose minds and 
hearts she is at home, the book is a 
revealing and interesting document. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Thinking It Over, by Hesketh 
Pearson. Harper: $3.50. 
pte midway in a lively career, 
Hesketh Pearson has set down 
some reflections — autobiographical, 
philosophic, literary — which cover a 
wide range of experience. As a soldier, 
an actor, a biographer, he has traveled 
far and missed very little, but wher- 
ever he went and whatever he did one 
major passion obsessed him — his in- 
terest in human beings, his belief that 
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the ‘proper study of mankind is man’. 
It was Shakespeare’s understanding 
of the human heart, his gift for creat- 
ing character, as well as his poetry, 
which first drew Mr. Pearson into the 
toils of the theatre. He was a clerk 
in a commercial house in London when 
he developed a ‘craving for Shake- 
speare greater than his craving for 
food’, with the result that he spent all 
his money on theatre tickets instead 
of lunches, developed tuberculosis and 
was given a year to live. The war in- 
tervened in the nick of time, sent him 
to the deserts of Irak, nearly killed 
him with fevers, wounds and boredom 
but cured him of t.b. During that 
period Shakespeare was his rod and 
staff, nor is it surprising that in the 
end he became an actor. The chapters 
in this book which deal with personal- 
ities he encountered during his stage 
career are filled with humorous and 
illuminating side-lights on such men 
as Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Gran- 
ville-Barker, Sir George Alexander, 
Bernard Shaw and Frank Harris. 

Mr. Pearson’s interest in the study 
of man finally took precedence over 
his theatre activities and a series of 
outstanding biographies have been 
the result. Since 1930 he has written 
lives of Erasmus Darwin, Sydney 
Smith, William Hazlitt, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, ‘Labby’ and Tom Paine. 
There is no doubt that his experience 
as an actor has had its effect on his 
biographical technique. 


Music in My Time, by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason. Macmillan: $5. 

s a contribution to history of our 
A own times in the world of music, 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s reminiscences 
may be heartily recommended for the 
interesting material as well as the en- 
gagingly frank and entertaining man- 
ner of presentation. The author’s 
grandfather, Lowell Mason, was a con- 
siderable influence in early America’s 
musical culture and best known as the 
composer of ‘Nearer My God to Thee’. 
An uncle,William Mason, was a promi- 
nent piano teacher and two other 
uncles formed the famous Mason and 
Hamlin firm of piano manufacturers. 
Carrying forward this tradition, the 
author is himself a composer of seri- 
ous music which has had recognition 


and artistic success. He has had th 
good fortune of intimate acquaintang 
not only with many of the im 
figures in music such as Mac 
Whiting, Gabrilowitsch, the Kneige 
and the Flonzaleys, but also in liters 
ture, with such persons as Willian 
Vaughn Moody, Ridgely Torrence ang 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, with 
whom his friendship, commenced jy 
his Harvard days of the 1890's coq. 
tinued through his maturer years, 

Mr. Mason has a natural lit 
gift, and even to the lay reader ca 
make the mysterious subject of music 
sound clear. One might question th 
fairness (though not the sincerity) of 
his severe strictures on the music 
critics — Philip Hale and Henry T, 
Finck in particular — whom he derog. 
atively speaks of as ‘pressmen’, and 
whose rigidity and narrowness of yj. 
sion he finds so irritating. One might 
also raise an eyebrow at his ow 
depreciation of such musical giants as 
Wagner and Debussy. 

He is at his best in his self-revels. 
tion of the subjective as well as th 
objective ups and downs of the cre 
tive worker in the arts, glimpsed 
mainly in the extracts from his diary, 
and he successfully retains the read. 
er’s interest from beginning to end 
There are many photographs and 
autographs which add to the pleasam 
impressions of the volume. 


On the Frontier, by W. H. Auden 
and Christopher Isherwood. Ran 
dom: $1.75. Christ’s Comet, 
Christopher Hassall. Harcoun, 
Brace: $1.50. The Antigone 
Sophocles, English Version, hy 
Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald. 
Harcourt, Brace: $7.50. 


HE FIRST production of Om th 

Frontier, a melodrama in pros 
and verse, was given under the 
auspices of the Group Theatre in 
Cambridge, England, and was re 
viewed by Ashley Dukes in THEATRE 
ARTS for January 1939. Christ's Come 
is by an English poet who whites 
his play in blank verse with prose 
and lyric interludes. The translators 
of The Alcestis, two American poets, 
have made a new and arresting vet 
sion of The Antigone of Sophocles. 
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From the collection of Mrs. Herbert N. Straus — Courtesy Jacques Seligmann Galleries 








\ CHARACTER ACTRESS, BY ANTOINE WATTEAU 

The Italian troupe, banished from Paris by Louis XIV, returned in 1716. 
The following year Louis XV, who was very fond of Italian comedy, com- 
missioned young Watteau, the court painter, to sketch various players. This 
drawing is supposed to be one of those Watteau made, and is a worthy addi- 
tion to the great works of art which THEATRE ARTs included in ‘The World 
in the Mirror of the Theatre’, August 1937. It will be on display from April 
2 to 22 at ‘The Stage’ exhibition for the benefit of The Public Education 
Association at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries in New York City. 
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Division of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 

*Complete curriculum in field of drama leading to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

*Theatre library of more than 12,000 volumes. 

*Exciting new Showboat Theatre operating nightly 
every week of the year. 

*Nationally famous Penthouse productions. 

*Marionette productions and radio programs. 


*Staff of twelve, including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Michael Ferrall, James 
— George Savage, Irene Phillips, Ted 

li. 


Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in all phases of the theatre. 


Summer Quarter: June 19 to August 18 





For further information, address 


Guenn Hucaes, Executive Director, Division 
or Drama, University oF W AasuincTon, SEATTLE 











a 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
Eleventh Season 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 


1939 Summer Session 
June 23 to August 18 


For full particulars apply to 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 





Ann Arbor, Michigan 
SCHOOL OF 


BANF FINE ARTS 


SEVENTH YEAR 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
, 
THEATRE — ART — 
Courses in Playwriting by 
PROF. FREDERICK H. KOCH 
Courses in Piano by 
JACQUES JOLAS 
Also courses in Acting, Directing, Speech, 
Dramatic Production, Sketching and Painting. 
A 
Aug. 1-26 For prospectus epply 
University of Alberta — Extension Depart 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


MUSIC 

















fllviene 2*. 


DRAMA DANCE 


Graduates: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, 
Pegay Shannon, etc. 


Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
A while | ing 





FREE SCREEN TESTS 


Radio. Broadcasting technique for Acting, Announcing, 


and Singing. Electrical transcriptions. 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 


see Theatre could not hope to duplicate or even to approat 
VOCAL 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stage, Screen, Redio. Poise and Personality Development. 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


‘40 East 49th Street + 


—ma 2 











— 


THEATRE ARTs 


Complete 
1916-1938 


Monthly and Quarterly 


With over 5000 illustrations 





m\ Ww 


$300 BOUND 








| | 
@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyce 


pedia of the world theatre. It represents the on) 
authoritative record of momentous theatre year 
giving by text and illustration a vivid account d| 


world theatre events. 


@ To own it is to have at hand a wealth of me 
terial on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture 
stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance- 


material which the most painstaking reseatt| 





New York. N.!. 
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Intensive Course in 


Dance Techniques and Composition 


June 7 through 28, 1939 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











school of dancing 


classes for professionals, 
teachers, laymen and children 


intensive course begins 
june 12— 18 days 





| 
1939-40 now booking 


hanya holm studio 


hanya holm concert group 


215 west 11th street, new york, n. y. | 





LITTLE 
| THEATRES 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can 
put you in contact with the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are 
developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, 
who will give you the latest news 
concerning lighting, rigging, cos- 
tumes, make-up, architecture, sound 


equipment, acoustics, seating, etc. 


Write to: 


TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT 
Theatre Arts Monthly 


40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Tessas 


See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 
since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 

ON THE BOARDS 
HELLZAPOPPIN 


Johnson’s rowdy 
companiment. 


(Sept. 26) Olsen and 
revue with stooge ac- 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern 
cutie comes off with honors. 


OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes. An outstanding perform- 
ance by Robert Morley and a picked Eng- 
lish cast in an adult play. 


IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject and movingly performed by 
Raymond Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. g) top flight Cole 


Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 
embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
Tucker and William Gaxton. 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 
Rodgers and Hart’s tuneful skirmish with 
a classical theme, featuring Jimmy Savo 
and Teddy Hart as twin Dromios. Jo 
Mielziner’s witty sets high-light an im- 


mensely popular but somewhat disap- 
pointing show. 
ROCKET TO THE MOON (Nov. 24 


Clifford Odets’ latest, presented by the 
Group. Brilliant first act. Art Smith, 
Leif Erickson and Eleanor Lynn score in 
a cast headed by Morris Carnovsky and 
Luther Adler. 


OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22) a revival of 
Sutton Vane’s voyage to the Beyond. A 
moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 








THE BENNINGTON SCHOOL 

OF THE DANCE 

ennounces its 
SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

to be held at 

MILLS COLLEGE 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
July 1 through August 11, 1939 


Marthe Hill, Director 
Mary J. Shelly, Administrative Director 
Rosalind Cassidy, Director of the Mills College 
ummer Session 


For information address 


The Bennington School of the Dance 


Vv . 
* 
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SUMMER SESSION 


i. 





SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


From July 3 to August 12 


This summer the Pasadena Playhouse will offer 
six weeks’ intensive training in the dramatic arts, 
with courses in acting, directing, production, 
playwriting. Enrollment is limited to teachers, 
directors, staff representatives of Little Theatre 
groups and college graduates keenly interested 
in dramatic work 

Here is a three-fold opportunity. First, enjoy a 
delightful summer vacation in southern Califor- 
nia. Second, benefit from interesting, valuable 
work in the $650,000 theatrical plant of ‘‘Ameri- 
ca's most prolific play-producing organization.”’ 
Third, attend our Fifth Annual Midsummer Drama 
Festival, a theatrical event of significance, which 


| will present a group of important plays. 


Summer session training and Playhouse con- 
tacts offer fresh viewpoint on professional prob- 
lems, new inspiration for work of the year ahead 

Write General Manager for detaile 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 So. El Molino Ave. « Pasadena, Calif. 





—COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF DRAMA AND RADIO 


49 years national recognition 


Professional and Academic Training in 


RADIO + STAGE 
SCREEN 


nstruction by lerge ste of professionals in Radio 
Announcing, Acting, Directing, Script Writing, 
tege Acting end Directing, Motion Picture Acting 
Diplomes end Degrees Offered 
Centrally Located in Downtown Chicago 
For descriptive folder, write 
Registrar, Dept. 20, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Michigan Ave. near Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 
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New Plays 





What a Life 


Comedy by Clifford Gold- 
smith 


(Not yet available for non- 
professionals) 


Books $1.50 each 


Air Raid 


Verse drama in one act by 
Archibald MacLeish 


Books 75c each 








American 

Landscape 
Play by Elmer Rice 
Books $2.00 each 


Shadow and 
Substance 
Play by Paul Vincent Car- 
roll 


Books $2.00 each 


(In paper, 75 cents each. 
Early April) 








On Borrowed 
Time 
Play by Paul Osborn 


(Not yet available for non- 
professionals) 


Books $2.00 each 


Whiteoaks 
Play by Mazo de la Roche 


(To be released for non- 
professionals June Ist) 


Books $2.00 each 


+ 
SEND FOR COMPLETE BASIC 
CATALOGUE — SELECTED 
LISTOF HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 
——AND OUR NEW PERIODI- 
CAL LEAFLET “STAGE 
PRACTICE, FREE UPON 
APPLICATION 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 























See for Yourself, continued 
MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3) Ethel 


Waters scores in the Heyward play about 
South Carolina Negroes. Produced and 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4) racy 
humor and mutual affection in a family 
addicted to the oldest profession. Helen 
Wesley, Betty Garde and Betty Field. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE (Jan. 5) Irwin 
Shaw’s Brooklyn fable of the revolt of the 
meek. A Group production with Sam 
Jaffe, Roman Bohnen, Elia Kazan, Fran- 
chot Tone and Sylvia Sidney. 


THE WHITE STEED (Jan. 10) by Paul 
Vincent Carroll. Tyranny and intolerance 
routed by wisdom and Irish wit. Barry 
Fitzgerald as the kindly Canon. 


SET TO MUSIC (Jan. 18) Beatrice Lillie at 
the top of her form in a sketchy revue 
mainly by Noel Coward. With Richard 
Haydn. 


THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21) Kauf- 
man and Hart's spectacular saga of Ameri- 
can life. With Fredric March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge. Donald Oenslager sets an 
Ohio town on the stage of the Center 
Theatre. 


. 

HENRY IV, (PART 1) (Jan. 30) revival of 
Shakespeare’s history. Producer: Maurice 
Evans. Directed by Margaret Webster. 
Settings by David Ffolkes. With Mr. 
Evans and Mady Christians. 


+ 

ONE FOR THE MONEY ( Feb. 4) revue by 
Nancy Hamilton. Producers: Macy, Gil- 
key and Cutler. Directed by John Murray 
Anderson. Settings by Raoul Péne du 
Bois. With Miss Hamilton and Brenda 
Forbes. 


MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7) by 
Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. Pro- 
ducer: Mr. Kirkland. With Nancy Car- 
roll. 


* 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS (Fed 8) 
by Harry Madden. Producer: George 
Abbott. Directed by Mr. Abbott. Settings 
by Jo Mielziner. With Margaret Mullen. 


* 

STARS IN YOUR EYES ( Feb. 9) musical 
show by McEvoy and Schwartz. Pro- 
ducer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Directed by 
Joshua Logan. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Ethel Merman, Jimmie Durante, 
Tamara Toumanova and Mildred Nat- 


wick. 


‘HE LITTLE FOXES ( Fed. 15) by Lillian 

Hellman. Produced and _ directed by 
Herman Shumlin. Setting by Howard 
Bay. With Tallulah Bankhead and Pa- 
tricia Collinge. 


=“ 


"AUDEVILLE SHOW (Mar. 2) produced 
and directed by Frank Fay. With Mr. 
Fay, Elsie Janis, Eva LeGallienne and 
Smith and Dale. 


AWAKE AND SING (Mar. 6) revival of 
Clifford Odets play. Produced by Group 
Theatre in repertory with Rocket to the 
Moon. Settings by Boris Aronson. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman. With Morris 
Carnovsky, Luther Adler, Julia Adler, 
Phoebe Brand and Art Smith. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








\arasacrag ,THE BARN 


PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. | 


Seventh Season — July 5th to Sept. Ind 


THE NEW LONDON PLAyegs | 
of New Hampshire 
Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 
Each student guaranteed three playing parts in 
professional productions 
Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass, 
Nancy Cushman, New York Representative 
117 W. 58 St., N. Y¥. C. Clrele 6-1610 
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ANN WALKER, M.A 


Private coaching in the Speech Arts 
for Stage, Screen. Radio, Television 
and Opera. 
Students: Thorough preparation for aet. 
ing from pantomime, voice, speech, inter. 
pretation and cultural background t 
finished production. Voice, Relaxation, 
Building, Projection. 
Professional Actors: Coaching in roles, 
Special Work for Teachers 
and Directors 
Summer Course, Juty-Aveust 
Write or telephone for appointment 
Circle 35-7174 


39 WEST 55 STREET, NEW YORK 








GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


WwW 

MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 

Head of Drama Department 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Heed of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and hasé 
highly trained professional faculty. 

Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. 


The courses are so designed that students my 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, IMlinois 














Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath 
and 


EverymanTheatre, Hampstead, London | 
COURSES IN ART OF ACTING AND 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1939 
EASTER: April 6th to April 16th — LON 
SUMMER: July 28th to August 11th — DRAMA 
FESTIVAL, BATH. August 12th to August 2ind 
— DRAMA CRUISE to MEDITERRANEAN 
orto the NORTHERN CAPITALS. August 25¢ 
to September 8th — LITTLE THEATRE, BATH. 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study u 
famous professional producers. Full facilities for 
play-production, demonstrations and public per 
formances in London and Bath Theatres, and during 
Cruise. Acting perts guaranteed During Batt 
Courses, residentia! accommodation provided 
motor tours arranged to beautiful West County 
centres. Theatre visits to record West End produt 
tions and opportunities to meet famous actors & 
ranged during London Course. Inclusive Course 
Fee, Beth and London sessions, Three pound 
fifteen shillinas. Approximate Fare for Cruise 
Thirteen Guineas 








Apply Hon. Sec., 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
BATH ENGLAND _) 
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fohawk Drama Festival 


and INSTITUTE 


1935 by Mand Mrs. Goburn and Dixon Ryan Fox 


Charles Coburn , Director 


hartered by the Board of Regents 
of £ University of the State of New York 


Annual Summer Session 
re Weeks: July 3 to August 26, 1939 
H Exceptional training in Festival plays with dis- 
tinguished professional company and faculty. 
Hampden, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Fred 
ee feanet Starr, Eugenie Leontovich, Burgess 
Meredith, Thomas Mitchell, James Kirkwood, 
Jean Muir, Charles Coburn and others. 
Sheldon Cheney, History; Weightman-Smith, 
; rene and Phyllis Marmein, Choreography 
Oe Dene 


ing; Edward L. Carroll, Chairman, and 


| Four students completing two sessions with highest 
| distinction are eligible for salaried positions with 
the Festival the following summer 
Write institute Registrar for illustrated brochure 





N.Y. 
_— UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, 


—_ 





—_—— 


ROCKPORT 
THEATRE COLONY 


Direction of 


GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 


Professional training offered through ten weeks 
six weeks and four weeks. Starts 


June 21 for fifth term 
NINE PRODUCTIONS SCHEDULED 


TWO NEW PLAYS 
TRYOUTS 


Two terms 


Scholarships available. Enrollment limited 


Address al! inquiries to 


DAVY JONES’ LOCKER 
Rockport, Massachusetts 











The Ylantuchet 
Playors 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 


MORGAN FARLEY 
BERTRAM YARBOROUGH 





Directors 


will accept a limited number of quali- 
fied apprentices to work with profes- 
sional company in all phases of theatre. 


Season — July and August 
Apply by letter — Morgan Farley 
104 East 57th Street New York City | 


DDO OO OO 





HOLLYWOOD 


Community Theatre School 
Neely Dickson, Director 


2ist YEAR 


Prominent and Experienced Professional Faculty 
Six Guest Directors during past year 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Studio ‘‘Talent Scouts’’ cover all major 
Productions. Any student registered for 
Acting may try out for public productions 


Former students: Robert Taylor, Julie Haydon, 


Paulette Goddard, Betty Grable Katherine 
deMille (daughter of C. B. deMille). Katherine 
Stevens (daughter of Sam Wood, M. G. M 
Producer 

Among students recently signed in motion 
Pictures: Rosella Towne, long term contract 
Warner Bros.. Dana An irews, long term con 


tract Samuel Goldwyn 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM 
SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 26-AUGUST 4 
For information address Registrar 
1731 N. Bronson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


See for Yourself, continued 
FAMILY PORTRAIT (Mar. 8) by Lenore 


Cowan and William J. Cowan. Producers: 
Crawford, Tuttle and Skinner. Directed 
by Margaret Webster. Settings by Harry 
Horner. With Judith Anderson, Miss 
Webster and Evelyn Varden. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1938) by Clifford 
Goldsmith. George Abbott's expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a comedy of high- 
school days. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 
Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Charles Friedman, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


rTHE HOT MIKADO, a Negro version of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. Pro- 
ducer: Michael Todd. With Bill Robinson. 


WEST OF BROADWAY, comedy by Mar- 
guerite Roberts. Producer: Albert Lewis. 
With Ruth Chatterton and Walter Abel. 


THE FLASHING STREAM, by Charles 
Morgan. Producer: Victor Payne-Jen- 
nings. Directed by George Cross. With 
Margaret Rawlings, Godfrey Tearle and 
London company. 


| NO TIME FOR COMEDY, by S. N. Behr- 


man. Producers: Katharine Cornell and 
Playwrights’ Company. Directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Miss Cornell and Laurence Olivier. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, comedy 
by Philip Barry. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
Directed by Robert Sinclair. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Katharine 
Hepburn. 


FIVE KINGS, adapted from Shakespeare 
Histories. Producer: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. With Mr. Welles, 
Burgess Meredith and Robert Speaight. 


CLOSED 
HERE COME THE CLOWNS (Dec. 7, 1938—Feb. 
18, 19039 
| BLACKBIRDS ( Feb. 11-18) 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 11, 1938—Feb. 25, 
IQ39 
SPRING MEETING (Dec. 8, 1938—Feb. 25, 1039 


DEAR ocToPus (Jan. 11—Feb. 25 


| 
| 


*MISS SWAN EXPECTs ( Feb. 20-25 

*OFF TO BUFFALO! (Feb. 21-25 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST (Jan. | 
12-—Mar. 4 

*1EREMIAH (Feb. 3—Mar. 4 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS (Jan. § 
Mar. 11 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 19—-Mar.11) 
CLOSE QUARTERS (Mar. 6-11 
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Learn to 


«is ACTING 


REGINALD GOODE SUMMER 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. oe 


(2 hours from Broadway) 








6th Stock Season June 5-Sept. 4 


A Broedwey success produced each week with EVER 
part in EVERY pley acted by STUDENT. al 


Unique opportunity for acquiring practical acting experi- 
ence before norma! audiences. 


The Reginald Goode Theatre is sponsored by leeding 
managers and casting agents. Strictly limited enrollment. 
Personal audition or credentials necessary. 


Write full details 


REGINALD GOODE 
PROVINCETOWN THEATRE STUDIO 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. GRemercy 7-3543 








In Southern California 


HAMMOND HALL 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Summer Season 1939 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 18 


Improve your knowledge of acting, di- 
recting and stagecraft at the Hamm Hall 
Summer Theatre. Limited enrollment - 
mits actual production experience. High 
school students, college students, teachers 
and others interested in Little Theatre work. 
For details address 
HAMMOND GREEN, Director 
231 South Westmoreland Avenue 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 











DORSET PLAYHOUSE 


Ten apprentices will be accepted to play real 


parts in a self-supporting theatre under the 


direction of Paul Stephenson. 


I2 WEEKS’ SEASON 


Beautiful New England surroundings. House will 
be maintained for economical living or students 
may make their own choice of living quarters. 


All applicants must be interviewed in New York 
or Dorset. Write for information to: 


DORSET PLAYERS 
Dorset, Vermont 








NEW THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


A Non-Profit Progressive Organization 
¥ SUMMER TERM JUNE 5-JULY 29 


offers 


LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTING 
TRAINING COURSE (including 
PLAY-ANALYSIS, PRODUCTION, 
DESIGNING, TEACHING, ACTING, 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT AND 
ORGANIZATION) Also 


ACTING TRAINING COURSE (in 
cluding ACTING TECHNIQUE, 
SPEECH, BODY 


New-Day Boarding School Departmeni 
Beautiful Surroundings 


CATALOGUE “A” ON REQUEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


132 W. 43rd St. Phone: CHickering 4-8198 
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What 


they DO wear.. 
on 90% 


of the 


nation's stages.. 


cae cstole(-Mey d 


Dy VAT NES 


THEATRICAL 


“FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabrics 


DY. WAG-V\\ Bom evion 


142 West 44th St. »- New York 


Get FREE booklet 
es 


: What Fab-. 
Your Show 


Qoks mes 


C0 are used in 
the majority of New 


York plays and Theatres 
everywhere . .. you can cos- 
tume your show the same as 
Broadway managers do... . 
Over 100,000 costumes in 
stock... . Send for our es- 
timate for your next play. 


pro © « S$ 


1150 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


fob sane (ole de) 





















STAGE & COSTUME 


abries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 
































@ Reps Every fabric need of DANCE 
@ Velours and DRAMA groups supplied 
@ Damasks by MAHARAM. Same service 
@ Monk's and quality rendered to lead- 
Cloth ing Broadway Productions. 
@ Spangle a 
Cloth Free Samples sent to rec- 
@ Meta! ognized groups or schools 
Fabrics 


Address Dept. “T”’ 














-— B Fan cme We 
[FABRIC CORPORATION. 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 






When 


 Editoually 


To the Summer Theatres’ Prospective | 
Students: 


THEATRE Arts believes in the sum- 
mer theatre and the summer theatre 
school. The magazine spends each 
year a considerable amount of time, 
thought and money, trying to keep 
the field clear for honest, intelli- 
gent, well-run organizations. We 
refuse all advertising for which we 
do not have adequate references. 


Much of the responsibility for 
the character of the theatres that 
survive lies with the students. You 


can help yourself and your fellow 
students by remembering two or 
matters. First, 


not 


three 
good 
counters. If you are lured by a 
tuition fee that is too small for 
what you hope to get, remember 
you will pay for it in board and 
‘lodging or other costs. Do not ac- 
|cept a scholarship that you have 


important 


schools are bargain 








‘not really earned. Those hand- 
|somely engraved certificates are apt 
/to cost you double a fair tuition in 
the end. Make your decision early. 
The fact that summer schools often 
cannot gauge the size of their 
classes until work begins keeps 
even the best of them from carrying 
out what they would otherwise be 


equipped to do. 








NEW YORK 
ROOM AND BATH 
from $2.50 for one; from $3.50 for two 


Admirably located close to every. 
thing of interest in New York City. 
Subways to the World’s Fair at our 
door. Near Radio City, theatres, 
night clubs and all smart shops. Situ. 
ated on fashionable 57th Street, just 
off Broadway, two blocks from 5th 
Avenue and Central Park. Spacious, 
comfortable rooms modernly deco. 
rated and furnished. Our popular. 
priced restaurant is noted for its de- 
licious food. Music and dancing in 
the Marble Bar and Grill. 
MOTORISTS — Our 111 W. 
56th St. entrance adjoins garage, 



















118 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 












Everything for the nell 


Send for 


Cleon Throckmorton’s 


CATALOG jie THEATRE 


Every material and supply neces- 
sary for production of plays or 
equipping your theatre. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, ING 
102 West 3rd Street, New York City 


























For Further Information Apply to 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
| 29 West 56 Street, New York City. 


| CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


| RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 

| under the direction of 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV 

formerly Director Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Qualifying students will be accepted in perma- 
nent company upon completion of training period 








CO 5-5834-5 : 





wriitng to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 











whart Theatre | [RAMATIC SCHOOLS find many uses 


Provincetown 
for this new 


| Mass. 
PRESTO 
RECORDER 








Managing Director 


Learn to Act by Acting 
A limited number of Junior Members trained for 
Stage, Screen and Radio in connection with the 
professional acting company The ideal combination 
Xe of actual experience plus expert training designed 
to enhance the ability of each individual. Rehearsing 
and playing under professional direction 


BEGINNING AND ADVANCED WORK 


A program of unusuel significance is being prepared 
for the 1939 summer season in recognition of the 






RK 95th anniversary of the first Provincetown Plays 
For information write to 
i ) EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 
Bo 


x 296 
Camegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
@ Dramatic schools the country over 


use Presto Recorders to make records 


- HOLLYWOOD pecever ena: of students’ voices, to help point out 


and correct their individual faults in 








itu- + 
ity Theatre School 
Communsty Tm atre S RECORDER expression. The new Model M offers 
7 @ Two !2" turntables enable you to record . 
21st YEAR and play records continuously without in many important advantages Ame lets 
Prominent and Experienced Professional Faculty terruption. you record complete scenes or entire 
Six Guest Directors during past year Cade tei bata : 
e rads tc ir for com- : 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO pe a plays .. . teach microphone technique 
nctess hay apenens seghssaed "ter @ Blends voice, music and sound effects for . make transcriptions of radio 
Acting may try out for public productions recording radio productions. sketches for broadcasting. 


; 8: Payl ie Hay 
emer ctadents: Robert Tavter, Julle Hayden. @ May be used off-stage to reproduce sound 











Paulette Goddard, Betty Grable, Katherine = an 
deMille (daughter of C. B. deMille), Katherine effects. Write today for booklet T and the 
- rp > 2 . 4 
ee WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA name of your dealer. He'll be glad 
Among students recently signed in motion lo demonstrate without charge. 





pictures: Rosella Towne, long term contract 
Warner Bros., Dana Andrews, long term con 


tract Samuel Goldwyn. 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING TERM PREST RECORDING CORPORATION 


SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 26-AUGUST 4 
242 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 





For information address Registrar 
1731 N. Bronson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 























Ps THE JUILLIARD 


} The BERKSHIRE 
remo OF MSS" | WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


‘4 JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL PLAYHOUSE Stockbridge, Mass. 


| 


TRE INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Lewrence Farms, Me. Kisco, N. Y. WILLIAM MILES, Director 
Director Manager . . 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL DAY TUTTLE RICHARD cKRUNER Announces Twelfth Season 
es- 
or in association with and the 


Kindly address communications to the branch 


in which you ere interested, at TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S APPRENTICE GROUP 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 













































, ING 130 CLAREMONT AVE., NEW YORK CITY F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 
announce a sixth season of the 
— (=~ —_ SUMMER DRAMATIC Nine weeks beginning June 26. 
= ( THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY WORKSHOP Training in acting only, through 
¢ MUSIC * DRAMA®* DANCE ae. 8 Weeks July 3-August 27 class-work, individual instruction, 
cl d , 7 - : student productions, and study of 
i asses an ourses: |echnique o cting, scenes, ae 
1 Private Coaching in Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, the work of a distinguished acting 
|| SINGING ACTING Diction, Dance. Also, observation of company. Six resident teachers. 
” rehearsals. Qualifying students appear fae 
DANCING - PIANO in Playhouse productions. Visiting Stars of the 1938 Season: 
tts Katherine Alexander Edith Barrett 
Distinguished stars who heve recent! ered 
| for Students and Teachers at Mt. Kisco: Ethel Sevyanre Ine Cleve, Honry Viclet Homing A Jn 
Fonds, Eugenie Leontovich, Ruth Gordon, Eva Florence Reed Fred Stone 
_ an Le Gallienne, Margaret Sullaven, Frances Farmer 
JUNE JULY AUGUST Mildred Netwick a Sylvie Sidney. : a 
erate Da tg pgs he a For information regarding acceptance: 
9 ° School for the Stage F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
114 East 64th Street, New York 29 West 56 Street New York, N. Y. Berkshire Playhouse Drama Schoo! 





ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director Teleph : COlumbus 5-5834 















Stockbridge, Mass. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





successes. 


taught by a professional faculty 





Classes in acting, stagecraft, diction 


Do You Want a Chance to ACT this Summer ? 


Learn to act by appearing professionally in a theatre which has had summer stock for 15 years. This year, 
beginning June 21,we offer a few talented apprentices an opportunity to appear each week in 12 famous stage 


An unusual opportunity to appear constantly before audiences in this delightful summer resort. 
A season of acting under professional direction, recreation in New England, and a visit to the World's Fair, 
combine to make a never-to-be-forgotten summer. 


OPPORTUNITY TO EXCHANGE SERVICES “BACKSTAGE” FOR PART 
EXPENSES IS OFFERED A FEW DESERVING YOUNG MEN OR WOMEN 


Write for information, stating background; 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
On Boston's lovely South Shore) MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





~<a 








IVORYTON 


SUVMIMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


PHEATRE 
Oth 


mndér Personal Direction 
MILTON STIEFEL 


SCHOOL 


Se uSsOon 





TWO THEATRES 
@ Students have their 

Modern Playhouse 
@ Student Stock Co. under 

professional directors 


@ Students Play with Profes- 
sional Company 


own 


@ Our practice of LIMITED EN- 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an un- 
usually high percentage of profes- 
sional engagements for our students 
each season. 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull 
Elissa Landi Isabel Jewell 
Ernest Truex Penny Singleton 


Florence Reed Buddy Ebsen 
@ Write for booklet 


MILTON STIEFEL 
11 West 42 St., New York City, N. Y. 


| 


— 











HERE beginne 


in an environment t 








HALLIDAY 
Write for Booklet and 
list of productions in 
which our students will 
appear this Summer. 


RICHARD BEN 


inV 








CLINTON, CONN. 


in accordance with the highest ideals and traditions of the Stage — 


JULY-AUGUST—s8 WEEKS 
aking 
Stage Direction ~ 


LAST SEASON STUDENTS PLAYED PARTS WITH: 
PHIL BAKER in “‘Idiots’ Delight”’ 


America’s Course includes: Int 
2 tion — Public Spe 
Most Beautiful Technique - 
Summer Theatre 
DIRECTION 
JACKSON F 


MARGARET ANGLIN in 
NORMA TERRIS AND J. HAROLD MURRAY 


1808 GRAYBAR BUILDING 





rs and advanced students of the Drama are trained 
hat offers opportunity for healthful recreation, 
erpretation of Roles— Voice Development — Dic- 


Poise and Personality —Screen and = 
~Scenic Design Make- 





RED STONE in “‘Lightnin’ ”’ 

NETT in *“‘They Knew What They Wanted" 
“Fresh Fields"’ 

“The Only Girl”’ 


NEW YORK Cily 


ictor Herbert's 








@ We will accept a limited number of 
dramatic students to work with us this 
season. 


@ An intensive eight-week season under 
competent Broadway direction. Guest 
stars appear in each production. 


@ Rehearsal and production with the regu- 
lar acting company. 


FFE TESST SS SSS SSS TTT SST Tee Try 


RR RL HHH. KL. KH. G. Gu. See Sn Sen Gen. Su. Se. Sea Bee. Bn Fn So 


George Sumner 


9 East 46th Street, New York 





Petree 


EE EE EE EEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESESE EE EE EEE EEE EF ES ESE EESTI 
JULIANA MORGAN in association with GEORGE SUMNER 


The SOMERSET PLAYERS SUMMER THEATRE 
« APPRENTICE GROUP = 


@ Juliana Morgan produced the successful 
‘“*PENNY WISE" and ‘ALL EDI- 
TIONS’ on Broadway last season. 

@ Students will have the opportunity to 
qualify for our new productions. We will 
try out two new plays at our summer 
theatre. 

@ Excellent location with facilities for all 
sports activities. Nominal fee covers 
living expenses. 


I i i i Ah, i ie i i i i, ee nm 
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THE BARN 
PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


4 NEW LONDON 


P a N. H. 
Seventh Season — July 5th to Sept. 2nd 


THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 


of New Hampshire 
Affiliated Student Group 
Accredited by the Curry School of Boston 


Each student guaranteed three playing parts in 
professional productions 
Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 














THE SHAKESPEARE 
FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
offers informal courses by actors from the 
Memorial Theatre, unique social activi- 
ties and homelife in an English town. 
FOUR SESSIONS 
JULY and AUGUST 


Distinguished Sponsors 


MISS FANNY BRADSHAW 
136 East 67th St., New York 


Address Director 








‘act by ACTING 


Act by 
at the 


REGINALD GOODE SUMMER THEATRE 
Clinton Hollow, N. Y. 


(2 hours from Broadway) 


6th Stock Season June 5—Sept. 4 
Phe only Summer Theatre in America where a Broadw# 
success is produced every week with every part in ever) 
play acted by a student. Best professional direction 








Unique opportunity for acquiring practical acting @ 
perience before normal audiences. The Reginald Gos 
rheatre is sponsored by leading managers and cast 


agents. Strictly limited enrollment. 
Personal audition or credentials as to acting ability 


REGINALD GOODE PROVINCETOWN 
THEATRE STUDIO 





. ndividual instructi rehear roups 
Nancy Cushman, New York Representative dividual inst pee _ ’ earsa! group 660th Ave..tow YodsCity. tel. GRenee a0 
| 117 W. 58 St., N. Y. C. Circle 6-1610 en 
=——- 
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